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Planet Schaefer 


Gil Schaefer is “disappointed” with my 
reply to him (Letters, May 21) and charges 
me with “expressing strong disagreements 
with his conclusions” and with ignoring 
the reasons he gave for advancing these 
conclusions (Letters, May 28). In fact, 
this is exactly what his recent letter does: 
instead of interrogating the three main 
arguments I advanced to show how the 
Erfurt programme committed German 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) not simply 
to the overthrow of the kaiser, but to the 
abolition of class society tout court, he 
repeats some of his original arguments 
and disagreements with Lars T Lih, and 
then throws in some questions for good 
measure. 

Unlike comrade Schaefer, however, 
I do not find our exchange an 
unproductive “method for debate’: on 
today’s left, we often have very different 
political backgrounds and experiences 
and have come to use common Marxist 
terms in a variety of different ways. It is 
important to zoom in on where exactly 
we agree and where we differ; in doing 
so, it is almost unavoidable that we will 
occasionally talk past each other, or feel 
that those with whom we disagree have 
not fully understood or appreciated 
what we are saying. 

What, then, is the crux of the matter in 
this discussion? Rereading his response 
a few times, it seems to me that the issue 
is as follows. In spite of the evidence and 
arguments offered in my letter and in the 
article by Jack Conrad (‘The importance 
of being programmed - part 3’, May 21), 
both of which underline Engels’ delight 
at what he saw as the victory of Marxism 
outlined in the Erfurt programme, Schaefer 
still cannot countenance that the SPD was 
a revolutionary organisation. For him, 
it merely strove for liberal reforms and 
freedoms “under a state controlled by the 
bourgeoisie”. 

In order to make this point, he makes 
three big claims. First, he reiterates his 
astonishment that “Lars T Lih could write 
a more than 600-page book seeking to 
equate orthodox Marxism with the Erfurt 
programme without once mentioning 
Engels’ criticism of that programme for not 
calling for the overthrow of the Prussian 
military state and the establishment of a 
democratic republic’. Second, because 
the SPD omitted such a demand from 
the Erfurt programme, he cannot accept 
that the programme of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party was based on the 
German programme of 1891. Third, stnce 
the RSDLP programme explicitly called 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat/the 
democratic republic, whereas the Erfurt 
programme did not, he sees the RSDLP 
and the SPD as worlds apart: the former, 
he argues, was committed to a worker- 
peasant republic (correct, in my view), 
whereas the latter’s programme merely 
aimed to enact some ‘minimum’ reforms 
within the framework of bourgeois society 
(something that I, along with Engels 
and Lenin, as it happens, consider to be 
false). Before we turn to answer comrade 
Schaeffer’s questions, let us deal with these 
claims point by point. 

I agree with him that Engels’ text 1s 
highly significant from the standpoint of 
Marxist political strategy, both historically 
and today. As Kautsky once pointed out 
in The republic and social democracy in 
France, Marxist republicanism is sorely 
needed in the American republic. But it 1s 
clear that Schaefer misunderstands both 
the content and context of Engels’ critique 
of the Erfurt programme. As comrade 
Conrad shows in his article, Engels viewed 
this document as a vindication of the 
political and strategic perspectives which 
he and Marx had developed during their 
career. 

Schaefer accuses comrade Conrad of 
anachronistic “wordplay” by referring to 


Engels as a “critical Erfurtian’’, but this is a 
pristine example of “unproductive debate”’. 
Comrade Conrad is, of course, fully aware 
that “Erfurtianism’ is a recent product 
of Lih’s pen, but was simply making 
the obvious point that Engels positively 
embraced the Erfurt programme, albeit 
with the fundamental criticism on the 
republic. After all, since Engels was 
actively involved in the emergence of 
the new, unashamedly Marxist, party 
programme, it is hard to see how this 
could be otherwise. Somehow, however, 
comrade Schaefer wants us to believe 
that Engels disavowed this programme: 
but nowhere in his writings did Engels 
reject, or seek to distance himself from, the 
fundamental outlook and structure of the 
Erfurt programme. It was thus more than 
an “advance” on the Gotha programme, 
as Schaeffer claims. It was a qualitative 
development. To his last, Engels sought to 
defend the programme’s basic perspectives 
from detractors on the left and nght of the 
party, as well as in bourgeois thought. 

Schaefer does not stop there though. 
He extrapolates from this view of Engels 
as the rejector of Erfurtianism - or, if 
comrade Schaefer prefers, of the Erfurt 
programme - and sees Friedrich’s critique 
as embodying a supposed break between 
German reformist social democracy and 
Russian Marxist orthodoxy, as represented 
by the lineage of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
(via Plekhanov). This is highly misleading 
and such a distinction would have baffled 
Engels, Kautsky, Lenin and Plekhanov in 
equal measure (the latter of whom read 
German and was hugely influenced by 
Kautsky’s Die Neue Zeit too). 

This is what I mean by original-sin 
argumentation and Engels: seeking to 
account for subsequent, contingent events 
and outcomes via a - radically false - 
interpretation of a letter fired off by Engels 
some 25 years before they happened. While 
Schaeffer does concede that Engels was 
no “Cassandra’’, he still seems committed 
to explaining the political degeneration of 
the SPD - and thus the division between 
social democracy and communism - 
overwhelmingly through the absence of 
the call for a democratic republic in the 
Erfurt programme. 

I am not suggesting that Engels’ 
comments were trivial. In fact, they 
turned out to be quite prescient. Nor am 
I claiming that his letter did not identify 
a “genuine political threat’, of which 
Kautsky, Bebel and others were all too 
aware from their polemical battles in 
the socialist press (opportunism, state 
socialism, Lassalleanism, etc). I am 
simply stating that we have to be careful 
about how we account for past events. 
On this score, Schaeffer’s allegation that I 
think “we are not supposed to talk about” 
Engels’s critique, “because then we would 
be guilty of orginal sin-type thinking 
about the history of the entire Second 
International” 1s little more than unhelpful 
bluster. I dedicate an entire section of 
my Kautsky book to this very issue and, 
for that matter, am currently researching 
some of Engels’ earlier interventions in the 
German movement of the 1860s and 1870s 
precisely on democratic republicanism. 

His point regarding the two competing 
conceptions of the democratic republic 
between the SPD, on the one hand, and the 
RSDLP’s equation of this with the rule of 
the worker-peasant alliance, on the other, 
is a more useful one. Why? Well, as we 
all know, the SPD did eventually decay 
into a force for which the ‘democratic 
republic’ became something along the 
lines of the Weimar Republic. But the 
point bears repeating: this was not the 
political basis of the original programme, 
as even a cursory look at that document’s 
demands makes clear. Moreover, it is 
fairly clear that, even with the explicit call 
for a democratic republic, the eventual 
rise of opportunism to dominance in the 
party leadership would still have had to 
be combated: opportunism, after all, not 
only has a very short memory, but tends 
to play fast and loose with all principles 
and formulations - however steadfastly or 
cogently worded. 


The real tragedy of the SPD is that its 
Marxist leadership was unable to counter 
this threat and - as Ihave shown tn my own 
work on Kautsky - lateractively participated 
in the gutting of the revolutionary minimum 
programme into a bourgeois-democratic 
minimal programme. It was not the Erfurt 
programme that led to 1914 and all that, but 
rather the absence of a leadership that could 
defend and uphold its perspectives, as 
Engels did and as the leftwing opposition to 
the war did. Kautsky has a lot to answer for 
here, of course: Schaeffer mentions 1910 
as a manifestation of his later collapse. He 
could also have mentioned 1909, when 
Kautsky bowed to the party leadership, 
softening the demands and rhetoric of his 
Road to power. 

Let us now look at Schaeffer’s two 
questions. Do I see a problem in Lih 
claiming that the primary goal of Russian 
Marxism was legality, which would then 
be used to win a majority to establish a 
vlast (power) headed by the masses? No I 
do not, for that is - somewhat schematically 
- pretty much exactly how things played 
out in Russia. 

What of Schaeffer’s following 
question? “On what planet is investigating 
this problem of tactics a ‘recycling’ of ‘cold 
war historiography’? Well, the manner 
in which comrade Schaeffer approaches 
these problems makes it clear that he 
shares a planet with the majority of today’s 
far left in its dismissal of the Erfurtian 
approach and minimum-maximum 
programmes. Indeed, his description 
of the SPD’s “cautious tactics of legal 
electoralism’” and its “peaceful, reformist 
complacency’ could be entirely lifted from 
western cold war historiography’s concept 
of “attentism” in relation to the SPD. 
As I explain in more detail in my recent 
article, “Dispelling the Kautsky myths’ 
(March 6), during the course of the 20th 
century, a peculiar consensus emerged 
around German social democracy. From 
different angles, and for different reasons, 
the main trends of historical research 
on both sides of the Berlin wall asserted 
that the views of the SPD’s Marxist 
leadership on democracy, organisation and 
revolutionary change, as expressed in the 
Erfurt programme, had little or nothing to 
do with the political practice of Russian 
Bolshevism and the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. Whether he is conscious of it or 
not, Schaefer’s creation of a gulf between 
the revolutionary “orthodoxy” of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, on the one hand, versus 
the “Erfurtianism’” of Kautsky and Bebel, 
on the other, has been around for a while. 
One of the most important aspects of Lih’s 
work is that he directly calls into question 
this paradigm. 

A final word on tactics, strategy, and 
patience. Continuing his criticism of the 
purported electoralist impotence of the 
SPD, comrade Schaefer quotes Martin 
Luther King: “Now is the time to make real 
the promise of democracy ... This “Wait!” 
has almost always meant ‘Never’.” Stirring 
words. But from the standpoint of the 
working class coming to power, they are 
little more than that. As both Kautsky and 
Lenin underlined, making democracy real 
and substantial, as opposed to formal and 
limited, not only requires mass discontent 
with the existing order, but a mass 
organisation with a clear, strategic roadmap 
to guide the conscious self-liberation of the 
majority. 

The SPD’s ultimate failure to fulfil its 
strategic perspectives of 1891 and become 
this force holds many rich lessons for today; 
Schaefer and I are on the same page on this. 
Unfortunately, the comrade seems insistent 
on drawing the wrong conclusions. 

Ben Lewis 
East Sussex 


Encouraging 


There are many shocking - in fact heart- 
breaking - aspects to events surrounding 
the Covid-19 pandemic, but also many 
encouraging ones. The same is true of that 
hugely courageous uprising by enraged 
US citizens against their systematised 
repression: most specifically, the absence 
of genuine opportunities within society, all 


of which almost inevitably then becoming 
refracted through the lens of ethnicity or 
so-called race. 

For Marxists, none of this is in the 
least bit surprising. In fact, contained 
within these developments are not only 
exhilarating rewards, but incontrovertible 
vindication, in the sense of providing 
proof of how class struggle - potentially 
also class war - remains an all-powerful 
force within capitalist society. What also 
comes as no real surprise is how the 
various stakeholders in that system can 
be seen rushing to hide behind their pre- 
formed/duplicitous narratives, all as part 
of sustaining the image of capitalism as 
unquestionably inviolable; more simply 
to keep the wild fires from spreading/to 
keep a lid on things. 

Incidentally, the one thing I’m sure 
everyone on the revolutionist left - of 
whatever particular stripe, sub-sect or 
stubbornly adhered to bent - actually can 
agree upon is that both Donald Trump and 
Dominic Cummings represent nothing 
other than sordidness incarnate, blended 
with toxicity distilled; that they remain 
empty-souled vessels masquerading as 
viable organisms, all whilst remaining 
mere servants of that globalised 
gangsterism for which, primarily, they act. 

As a summary of pretty much 
everything in play mnght now, this 
impassioned plea via Instagram from 
black US pop singer Normani presents 
itself somewhat magnificently: “I am 
filled with rage ... Iam not here for your 
entertainment. I am not some animal in a 
cage that you put on display and praise 
for being articulate, but turn around and 
hunt me for sport.” Equally so, Twittered 
reactions to African-American fashion 
designer Virgil Abloh’s own comments 
(all in connection with a so-called looting 
of two luxury shops) provide further 
natural-born succour to any Marxist 
outlook on life. In essence, they point 
out how uprising on the street is culture, 
whereas fashionable ‘streetwear’ clothing 
is commercial commodity. 

Surely it’s voices like that which need to 
be listened to by modern-day communism, 
if we expect to be heard in return? Maybe 
this 1s ringing especially true for comrades 
with an accumulated experience and 
accompanying growth stretching back 
to days with a Black Panther party; with 
US/UK and French “‘race-rioting”’; those 
days of mass marching for ‘crvil rights’, 
and equally massive anti-Vietnam war 
demonstrations. All this was born amidst 
countercultural vibrancy and dynamism 
- what nowadays would be called 
wokefulness. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Marxist narrative 


Maren Clark doesn’t know what she 1s 
talking about and just manages to confirm 
my argument that she is a dogmatist. 
“T am not willing to listen to any old 
argument,” she writes - apparently even if 
presented in a serious way (Letters, May 
28). According to Maren, David Icke 
wouldn’t know a peer review if it slapped 
him on the face. 

This says more about Maren than it 
does about Icke. No scientist who wants 
to keep his job can oppose what their 
masters want to hear. Science, like politics, 
has a party line and, if you oppose it, you 
may find yourself looking for another job. 
Under capitalism science cannot speak 
the truth regarding social matters where 
it involves the interest of the ruling class. 

Maren might not have any time for 
Icke and would rather engage with the 
millions of more interesting people. The 
problem is I don’t know who they are. 
Perhaps Maren can introduce one of 
them to the Weekly Worker. Unlike these 
millions of more interesting people, Icke 
has one of the top most visited websites in 
the world, and he has a large international 
following. His previous negative views 
on communism, combined with his 
extensive audience, is precisely why the 
more informed left should engage with 
him. I have been engaging with Icke for a 


while now and I noticed that recently there 
was an article on his website criticising 
capitalism by name rather than simply 
talking about the ‘system’. 

It is not only Maren Clark who 1s 
closed-minded though. Most of the left 
is. Close-mindedness is the real enemy 
of truth and science. For imstance, the 
coming collapse of capitalism, driven by 
an energy crisis, will have nothing to do 
with Marxism, but how many Marxists, 
including Maren Clark, know this? 
They don’t know this because they are 
restricted to a Marxist narrative from the 
19th century. 

Tony Clark 
Labour supporter 


Doing it better 


As I’m in the Labour History Research 
Unit at Anglia Ruskin University, 
and acquainted with professor Rohan 
McWilliam, I thought ’'d make some 
comments on the Labour Renewal 
Project, as briefly promoted on their 
YouTube channel. 

Here, Jon Davis begins with the 
need for a “Labour renewal” that needs 
to be about more than just winning 
elections. It’s a mission, amongst MPs 
and the Labour movement (as if the 
two wings are aligned) and a “vision 
for the future” to capture the public’s 
imagination. Following that platitude, 
Rohan McWilliam follows with his 
own one: you see, it’s “not about 
embracing Tory policies”: it’s about 
“doing progressive politics better”. 
Profound! McWilliam just can’t bring 
himself to even mention socialism, let 
alone talk about collective reflection 
and internal self-criticism. 

According to Richard Carr, the 
2019 Labour manifesto embraced 
“every leftwing agenda under the sun”’. 
This sweeping statement isn’t true, 
of course - all sorts of compromises 
were made to the right: Nato, nuclear 
weapons, building of both council 
and private housing. As to the public 
having little faith in such causes, that 
is to boil it all down to a question of 
faith - a dogma perhaps. 

McWilliam comes back 1n, telling us 
that Corbyn was “unconvincing” and 
the party was tainted with allegations’ 
of anti-Semitism, which “rotted Labour 
within’. Of course, the leadership ended 
up apologising for anti-Semitism, 
regardless of the fact that, for the most 
part, these were fake accusations, 
whose motive was rooted in favour of 
US imperialism in the Middle East. 

The accusation that having too 
many proposals in the manifesto lost 
the election is interesting. After all, 
it’s not as if Ed Miliband’s limited 
proposals were a roaring success. Also, 
we mustn’t blame the media - but no 
thoughts about setting up our own 
alternative media. 

The whole approach seems to be 
an appeal to the electorate in a type 
of cross-class alliance. “Speaking 
to the nation” rather than the party 
itself is likely to further encourage 
nationalism, which can only be the end 
result of what McWilliam talks about 
in attempting to reconcile the left with 
the centre. 

For genuine change and 
development within Labour to occur, 
there needs to be an opening up to 
Marxists, however few we are (and 
to the left sects, warts and all), to 
influence the direction of the party 
towards socialism. It means addressing 
the democratic deficit and opposing 
the current managerialist structure. To 
put it simply, the Labour Party needs to 
be democratic, for socialism and open 
to Marxian politics. Of course, that’s 
easier to say than do, as I myself can 
attest when I tried to move a Marxist 
clause 4 motion in both my Unite 
community branch and Labour ward 
branch. There was only one vote in 
favour: my own. 

Darren Cousins 
email 
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Reinstate the Wavertree Four 


The witch-hunt of leftwingers is now being carried out by ‘leftw 









nder the cover of the political 
LJiccicors imposed during the 

coronavirus crisis, the new 
Labour leadership is once again 
stepping up the witch-hunt against 
the Labour left. After a brief respite 
during the leadership election the purge 
is starting to pick up speed, as party 
members are suspended or expelled for 
a variety of quite spurious and frankly 
ludicrous charges. 

Given the suspension of normal 
party meetings and political activity, 
news of what is happening across the 
country is necessarily limited, but 
a clear picture about the nature of 
this purge is starting to emerge from 
both social media and mainstream 
media reports. Thus, we hear that a 
Constituency Labour Party in London 
may be facing an investigation for 
anti-Semitism and bullying, whilst 
individuals are expelled for simply re- 
tweeting comments by former Labour 
MP Chris Williamson or making 
“public criticisms” of party policy! 

So far, so familiar! Within hours of 
his election as leader, Keir Starmer, in 
a message to the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, signalled his intentions 
of continuing the witch-hunt by using 
accusations of anti-Semitism against 
the left. Furthermore, the appointment 
of Blairite David Evans as general 
secretary reinforces the already 
strong grip Starmer and the Labour 
right hold over the party apparatus. 
As Starmer continues to demonstrate 
how he will be a safe pair of hands for 
capitalism and act ‘responsibly’ in the 
‘national interest’, all the pieces have 
been lined up for a renewed purge. 
Given his political and professional 
background, we should expect 
nothing less from him: openly pro- 
capitalist policies, a mass purge of the 
left and reducing the Labour Party to 
an obedient fan club for ‘the leader’ - 
these are the hallmarks of Starmer’s 
neo-Blairite strategy. But what has 
been the response of the Labour left 
to this intensified witch-hunt and shift 
to the right? 

A good case study to show the way 
things are now going in the party is 
the widely reported suspension of four 
officers of Liverpool Wavertree CLP 
(including the chair and secretary) 
under anti-Semitism charges.' Based 
on media reports and social media 
comments, it appears that the four 
comrades - Nina Houghton, Kevin 
Bean, Helen Dickson and Hazuan 
Hashim - dared to raise political 
criticisms of an article written in 
the Jewish Telegraph by their local 


Disgracefully some Momentum supporters are taking the lead 
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Labour MP, Paula Barker, which 
stated, amongst other things: “Luciana 
[Berger] leaving the Labour Party was 
a shock to many and I find it deeply 
regrettable that she felt she could no 
longer stay.’” 

For new readers, the story so far. 
Luciana Berger MP, parachuted into 
the safe Labour seat for the 2010 
general election, was one of the most 
vocal opponents of Jeremy Corbyn, 
using her position as MP to publicly 
undermine and sabotage him at every 
opportunity.’ She helped to spread the 
lie that the Labour Party is overrun 
by anti-Semites and thereby helped 
create the current atmosphere, in 
which pro-Palestinian campaigners 
are regularly vilified as anti-Semites 
- and she particularly singled out 
Labour members in her own Liverpool 
constituency. In the end Berger 
defected to the Liberal Democrats, and 
unsuccessfully stood as a candidate for 
them in 2020. 

This political trajectory really 
should not have come as a “shock” to 
anybody who had followed her career 
and history of consistent opposition to 
the left. In this slanderous campaign 
she was aided and abetted by such 









Paula Barker: 

seems to have 
fond memories of 
Luciana Berger 
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luminaries as Tom Watson and others 
on the anti-Corbyn Labour right, who 
ludicrously declared that she had been 
“forced out by racist thugs” in her 
CLP. 

It seems that the four suspended 
comrades objected to Paula Barker’s 
article because it reinforced this narrative 
that anti-Semitism had been the reason 
why Berger left the party, and ignored 
the real cause of conflict - political 
differences between the MP and her CLP. 
They raised these criticisms and argued 
their case in an internal party bulletin, 
in which they explicitly supported their 
Socialist Campaign Group MP, Paula 
Barker, but objected to her failure 
to defend Liverpool Wavertree CLP 
members from the charges of anti- 
Semitism in her article. 

What seems to have followed was 
the standard social media storm and 
leaks to the mainstream media. All 
the usual suspects joined in, declaring 
that, by opposing the dominant 
narrative of the Labour right that the 
party is overrun with anti-Semites, 
the four comrades were themselves 
condoning anti-Semitism! Within a 
few days of making their statement 
and expressing political disagreements 
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with their MP, the inevitable happened: 
the four Liverpool Wavertree CLP 
officers were suspended following 
alleged complaints and charges of anti- 
Semitism and racism. 


Role of the left 


At first sight this might seem to be a 
rerun of countless other suspensions 
and expulsions over the past few years. 
All the familiar elements of the story 
are there: crucially accusations of 
anti-Semitism. But this is not simply a 
repeat of previous political conflicts in 
Wavertree CLP.° There are some very 
important differences between 2019 
and 2020 - not least the defeat of the 
Corbyn project and the party’s swing to 
the right that resulted in the election of 
Keir Starmer. 

The most important one in this case 
- and in many of the other suspensions 
and expulsions that have taken place 
- is the role of the Labour left. In 
the face of the gathering purge now 
underway nationally, the response of 
many has been abysmal: few have put 
their head above the parapet to defend 
comrades under attack, whilst others 
have played safe, remaining silent in 
the hope that the witch-hunt will pass 
by and that one day better times will 
return. Given what happened to Chris 
Williamson, Jackie Walker, Marc 
Wadsworth, Tony Greenstein, Ken 
Livingstone and countless others, we 
should not perhaps be surprised. No 
MPs rallied to their defence and many 
established figures on the Labour left 
simply looked the other way. Most 
importantly, the scandalous role of Jon 
Lansman’s Momentum in joining in 
and supporting the witch-hunt against 
comrades is well-known.° 

However, since the — election 
of Starmer this tendency towards 
compromise and surrender amongst 
supposed leftwing MPs and activists 
has been greatly strengthened. They 
have made their peace with Starmer 
and to prove their loyalty to the new 
regime they are not just joining in the 
witch-hunt, but actually initiating it! 
According to some reports and the 
evidence of social-media exchanges, 
some of the most active witch-hunters 
in the Wavertree case are supporters 
of Momentum, who now seem to be 
exceeding the Blairite right in their 
vicious zeal for a purge. 

Whether in its old Lansmanite form 
or the ‘new, improved’ Momentum 
Renewal brand, this current is openly 
working with Starmer as his attack- 
dogs against the left.’ Many honest lefts 
in the party attribute this apparent shift 
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to the right to opportunism, or suggest 
that Momentum has simply become a 
pathway to careerism and positions in 
the Labour movement for some of the 
activists who joined in the Corbyn era. 
Whilst this is undoubtedly true in many 
cases, the real malaise in the Labour 
left goes much deeper. If Momentum 
Renewal has openly gone over to the 
right, the tendency to compromise and 
adopt hopeful quietism in the face of 
the renewed purge amongst those in 
Forward Momentum, who seek to 
reclaim the Momentum brand for the 
left, is no real basis for defeating the 
witch-hunt. 

This was Jeremy Corbyn’s tried 
and failed strategy, and it will not 
serve us any better in the era of 
Starmer. It is just the latest incarnation 
of the essential historical weakness 
of the Labour left - an existential 
unwillingness to fundamentally break 
with the pro-capitalist right and a 
desire to maintain ‘party unity’ at all 
costs - even if 1t means the sacrifice of 
good, principled comrades. Cases such 
as those of the four comrades from 
Liverpool Wavertree are clearly not 
just about individuals: they are simply 
one skirmish in the wider battle for 
the future control and direction of the 
party. It is a battle in which the left has 
been in headlong retreat, ceding vital 
positions to a resurgent right as it flees. 

That retreat must stop now. As a 
petition in support of the Wavertree 
comrades puts it, 


We will not be silenced! We will 
continue to oppose attempts to 
undermine party democracy, censor 
debate and to equate anti-Zionism 
with anti-Semitism. And we will 
continue to demand a disciplinary 
process that is fair, transparent and 
just - these latest attacks show how 
overdue that is. This fightback has 
only just begun - and will continue 
until the witch-hunt is defeated!*@ 


Notes 
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America explodes - again 


As Trump exploits middle class fears we should expect more tyranny, not less, writes Daniel Lazare 
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ell, that didn’t take long, 
W did it? Less than 11 weeks 
after the World Health 
Organisation declared Covid-19 a 
pandemic, triggering the greatest 
economic collapse in capitalist 
history, America has exploded. 
The trigger could have been 
almost anything - 100,000-plus 
virus-related deaths, 40 million 
unemployed, an “avalanche 
of evictions” bearing down on 
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Trump: threatening 
to unleash “the most 
vicious dogs and most 
ominous weapons”, 
vowing to declare Antifa 
a “terrorist organisation” 
and assailing the 
“lamestream media” 





tenants unable to pay their rent,’ or 
a political system that in general 
gives new meaning to the word 
‘dysfunctional’. Instead, it was the 
murder of an unarmed 46-year-old 
black man named George Floyd by 
a Minneapolis cop. 

A video showing Floyd begging 
for mercy, as police officer Derek 
Chauvin kneeled on his neck for 
close to nine minutes - three of 
them after the victim had stopped 








breathing - immediately went 
viral, sparking the worst civil 
unrest in more than half a century. 
Besides Minneapolis, major 
protests erupted in New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and a number of 
smaller cities as well. Among the 
hardest hit was Washington, DC, 
where rioting across the street 
from the White House caused 
Donald Trump to take refuge in a 


special underground bunker. 

When a president has to flee 
an angry mob, then surely some 
kind of Rubicon has been crossed. 
Nonetheless, protests like these 
in the United States have a certain 
ritualistic quality. Violence erupts 
in response to some new racial 
atrocity, the fires burn bright for 
two or three days or more - but 
then they die down, as the hunger 
for change dissipates and _ life 
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returns to normal. If things are any 
different this time around, it is due 
to the stunning economic collapse, a 
yawning class chasm and a political 
atmosphere that grows more and 
more explosive, as the November 
elections approach. 

That may be why the crowds are 
more multiracial - because young 
people across the board sense that 
the system as a whole is collapsing 
under the strain. “I think we are 
witnessing America as a failed social 
experiment,” the preacher-turned- 
academic, Cornel West, declared - a 
failure now evident on a growing 
number of fronts.’ 

Things are also different due 
to the establishment response - 
angry and militant on the right 
and even feebler than usual on the 
part of the liberal centre. Trump 
was unrestrained, threatening to 
unleash “the most vicious dogs 
and most ominous weapons”, 
vowing to declare Antifa a “terrorist 
organisation” and assailing the 
“lamestream media” for “doing 
everything within their power to 
foment hatred and anarchy”. 

“Looting leads to shooting,” he 
tweeted, echoing the of words of a 
famous Miami police chief, who, in 
response to growing black unrest a 
half century earlier, declared: “I’ve 
let the word filter down that, when 
the looting starts, the shooting 
starts.” 

On the liberal side, ‘No Drama 
Obama’ was his usual laid-back self, 
declaring that, while the protests 
“deserve our respect and support’, 
protestors should refrain from violence 
and concentrate instead on working for 
state and local change, because, “It’s 
mayors and county executives that 
appoint most police chiefs. It’s district 
attorneys and state’s attorneys that 
decide whether or not to investigate 
and ultimately charge those involved 
in police misconduct.” 

As for Joe Biden, the all-but- 
official Democratic nominee, he 
posted an emotional five-minute video 
on YouTube calling on Americans 
to “stand up as a nation with the 
black community, with all minority 
communities, and come together as 
one America”: 


The pain is too immense for one 
community to bear alone. I believe 
it’s the duty of every American 
to grapple with it and to grapple 


with it now. With our complacency 
and our silence, we are complicit 
in perpetuating these cycles of 
violence. Nothing about this will be 
easy or comfortable, but if we simply 
allow this wound to scab over once 
more without treating the underlying 
injury, we’ll never truly heal.’ 


Ineffectuality 


Both Obama’s’ and_ Biden’s 
statements rang with weakness 
and ineffectuality. Obama’s, for 
instance, fairly begged a multitude 
of questions. To begin with the 
most obvious: 

@ Why should young people 
follow his advice, when he failed 
to make a dent in racism after eight 
years in office? 

@ If swarms of local officials had 
done nothing in the past to address 
police brutality, what makes 
him think that electing a slew of 
new ones will make the slightest 
difference? 

@ Doesn’t his emphasis on local 
reform amount to a tacit admission 
that national politics are broken 
beyond repair? 

Indeed they are. The only time 
American government works 1s 
when Congress votes to invade 
some hapless third-world country 
or provide military aid for neo- 
Nazi militias in the eastern 
Ukraine. Otherwise, Washington 
is a gruesome mess - a centuries- 
old structure rife with corruption, 
double-dealing and obeisance to 
the rich. Obama was so busy trying 
to hold the ancient contraption 
together that he ended up kicking 
civil rights down the road - along 
with a host of other issues as well. 

As for Biden, urging Americans 
to come together as one may 
cause liberal eyes to moisten. But 
there is an obvious problem with 
spreading the blame so widely: if 
everyone is complicit, then no-one 
is any guiltier than the rest and the 
real perpetrators go free. 


That means the ex-vice 
president first and _ foremost. 
Compare last week’s greeting- 


card sentiments with a ferocious 
speech he delivered in November 
1993 in the course of shepherding 
an omnibus anti-crime bill through 
Congress. He said: 


We must take back the streets. 


Online Communist Forum 


Sunday June 7, 5pm 


A week in politics 
Political report and discussion 


Sunday June 14, 5pm 


Worker and soldier: 
a Jewish communist among Nazi troopers 


Speaker: Nathaniel Flakin 
author of Martin Monath: a Jewish resistance fighter among the Nazis 
How German occupying soldiers in Paris were won to oppose the Nazi 
leaders in 1943 


If you wish to take part in these Zoom meetings, email Stan Keable at 
secretary(@labourpartymarxists.org.uk. Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk 
and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 





It doesn’t matter whether or 
not the person that is accosting 
your son or daughter, or my 
son or daughter, my wife, your 
husband, my mother, your 
parents - it doesn’t matter 
whether or not they were 
deprived as a youth. It doesn’t 
matter or not - whether or not 
they had no background that 
enabled them to become 
socialised into the fabric of 
society. It doesn’t matter 
whether or not they’re the 
victims of society. The end 
result is, they’re about to knock 
my mother on the head with a 
lead pipe, shoot my sister, beat 
up my wife, take on my sons. 
So I don’t want to ask, ‘What 
made them do this?’ They must 
be taken off the street.° 


Racism, poverty, social isolation 
- all paled in comparison with 
the pressing need to put young 
black people away for as long as 
possible. The result was a 365- 
page monstrosity known as the 
1994 Violent Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Act that created 
60 new death-penalty offences and 
provided for financial incentives 
for states to impose _ longer 
sentences and construct more 
prison cells. The Biden crime bill 
did other things too: eliminate 
inmate educational programmes, 
establish ‘boot camps’ for young 
lawbreakers and mandate a ‘Three 
strikes and you’re out’ provision 
resulting in draconian penalties for 
repeat offenders. Two years later, 
a California court thus sentenced 
Leandro Andrade, a 37-year-old 
father of three with a string of 
petty offences on his record, to 50 
years 1n prison without possibility 
of parole for the crime of stealing 
five children’s videotapes worth 
S153. 
In 1995 Biden said: 


I like the idea they keep [them] 
in jail longer. I’m the guy that 
wrote the bill requiring federal 
judges to keep people in jail one 
hundred percent of the time for 
which they’re sentenced ... So 
I’m all for tougher enforcement. 


Now that the crime bill has turned 
into a political liability, Biden 
insists that it had nothing to do with 
the fact that the US incarceration 
rate 1S six times or more that of 
France, Germany, Denmark or 
Sweden; that better than one adult 
in 40 is under the control of the 
criminal justice system by virtue 
of being in prison, on probation 
or on parole, or that black men are 
nearly six times likelier to wind 
up behind bars than their white 
equivalents.’ 

Biden is the man who last 
year assured a_ gathering of 
wealthy campaign contributors 
that “no-one’s standard of living 
will change, nothing would 
fundamentally change” if he was 
elected.* Now he is all in favour of 
change, and wants billionaires and 
the unemployed to hold hands and 
sing ‘Kumbaya’, so it can finally 
take place. Obama is also in favour 
of change. Yet, in February, he 
knifed Bernie Sanders - the one 
Democratic candidate who so 
much as talked about significant 
structural reform - to allow a 
know-nothing advocate of the 
status quo to seize the nomination. 


inequities 

Everyone knows about _ the 
monstrous inequities that 
characterise the US system: a 
woefully lopsided Senate that 


gives the same weight to lily-white 
‘rotten boroughs’ like Wyoming 
and Vermont as to multi-racial 
giants like California and New 


York; an electoral college that also 
favours rural, white interests; a 
House of Representatives marred 
by racial gerrymandering, etc. But, 
in addition to such imbalances 
at the top, policing opens a 
window onto how an increasingly 
Oppressive system functions at a 
lower level. 

The constitution preceded the 
invention of the first modern police 
force - Sir Robert Peel’s ‘bobbies’ 
- by more than 40 years. So, when 
police departments finally arose 
in America, there was no place 
for them at the federal level. As 
a result, they proliferated wildly 
below in an almost complete 
absence of government control. 
The pattern since then has grown 
more and more baroque. Where 
Britain has 50 or so. separate 
police forces - all, of course, 
firmly under the control of the 
home office - and France has only 
three, the United States has 65 at 
the federal level and nearly 18,000 
below: everything from big-city 
departments to county sheriffs, 
airport, transit, and hospital police, 
and even a special contingent of 
ZOO police in the Chicago suburb of 
Brookfield. All are lethally armed, 
with even zoo cops sporting M-14s 
and M-1l6s, courtesy of Pentagon 
giveaway programmes, and all are 
autonomous.’ They are also poorly 
trained and accountable to no- 
one - not even the local officials, 
whom Barack Obama celebrates. 

This is why Minneapolis mayor 
Jacob Frey - by all accounts a 
sterling liberal - was unable to do 
anything about a police department 
renowned for brutality. It 1s why 
his chief of police, Medaria 
Arradondo, who once sued his 
own department for racism, was 
unable to make any inroads either. '° 
Rather than a government service, 
police are a movement-cum- 
political lobby. Just as guns have 
emerged among rural whites as a 
symbol of resistance to ‘tyranny’ — 
ie, big-city politicians beholden to 
blacks and other minorities - cops 
have taken on a similar function. 
They may be tyrannical, but the 
people they tyrannise are poor 
minorities, who would otherwise 
tyrannise rural whites. So _ that 


makes it OK. 

The consequences are 
murderous. US police kill more 
people per day than England and 
Wales kill per year. Where Finnish 
police fired a grand total of six 
bullets in all of 2013, police in the 
small town of Pasco, Washington 
(population 60,000) pumped 
nearly three times as many into a 
35-year-old Mexican immigrant 
named Antonio Zambrano-Montes 
in February 2015 after he allegedly 
threatened them with a rock." 

It is a case of pluralism in place 
of democracy. In effect, America 
has taken an 18th-century British 
system based on tyranny, tempered 
by riot (to paraphrase Lewis 
Namier), and transported it to the 
21st. But, with Trump seizing on 
the disturbances to panic a middle 
class ‘silent majority’ into voting 
for the ultra-right, the upshot is 
likely to be more tyranny rather 
than less @ 
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Fighting fund 
More than anything 


Do a couple of really 
generous last-minute donations, 


we didn’t quite manage to reach our 
£2,000 fighting fund target for May. 

Using PayPal, comrade TB 
donated a fantastic £60, while BK 
chipped in with a really useful 
£50 and AR came up with a fiver. 
Then there were three end-of-the- 
month standing orders from VP 
and RL (£10 each) and JC (£5). 
That gave us an extra £140 by 
May 31 and a total for the month 
of £1,878. 

That deficit of £122 is not 
a huge one, but we could still 
do with making it up in June. 
As usual, we’ve started the new 
month with a barrage of standing 
orders - 14 of them, ranging 
from £5 to £50. Responsible for 
that last figure was comrade AC, 
while EW donated £40, ST £30, 
and MS and TG £20 each. 

Then there was a_ useful 
£25 from US comrade LG, 
who wrote just one short, 
incomplete phrase: “Given 
what’s been happening here in 
the States ...”! He’s referring 
to the huge protests against the 
police murder of a black man in 


Minnesota, of course, and I take 
LG’s brief comment very much 
as a compliment. That brutal act 
should tell us one thing above all 
else: in the US, as in Britain, what 
is needed more than anything is 
collective political organisation, 
led by a mass, principled Marxist 
party - exactly what the Weekly 
Worker is all about! 

Anyway, we start June with 
£271 in the pot, which isn’t too 
bad after just three days. And 
I’m confident we can get back 
to winning ways this month. For 
instance, comrade PB has just 
emailed to say that she’s set up 
a new monthly standing order 
for £60, starting in a week or so. 
Good stuff! 

Now let’s build on_ the 
momentum, so we make the full 
£2,000 target in June - plus an 
extra £122 to make up for last 
month’s disappointment! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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No war, no sanctions 


Hands Off the People of Iran held a successful online meeting on May 31. There is a growing danger of a 
new round of conflict in the Middle East driven by US imperialism, Zionist expansionism and the general 
turn to rightwing nationalism. There were three opening speakers 


Crisis and need 
for conflict 


Mike Macnair 


hat we are seeing today is a 
situation where the United 
States is lashing out towards 


Iran and in the Middle East more 
generally, as well as China and Russia. 

Alongside this there is_ the 
continual growth and ascendancy of 
rival nationalisms. As far as I can see, 
the turn in this direction - towards 
rival nationalisms and away from 
neoliberalism proper - is something 
that has taken place in different 
countries at different times. The 
election of Vladimir Putin in Russia in 
1999 symbolised this shift. In Poland 
the Law and Justice Party moved 
sharply to the right - again away from 
neoliberalism and towards nationalism 
- when it was in opposition after 2007. 
Viktor Orban in Hungary had been 
a straight neoliberal, but in the early 
2000s became a nationalist. Narendra 
Modi took office in India in 2014, 
while Recep Tayyip Erdogan became 
president of Turkey in 2014. Erdogan, 
starting as a ‘liberal Islamist’, had 
adopted a more nationalistic version 
of Islamism in 2012-13. And so on. 

More recently we have had 
victory for the Brexiteers in the UK 
referendum on the European Union, 
followed by the fight in the Tory 
Party over the terms on which Brexit 
should happen; the victory of the 
Trump administration in the United 
States over the neoliberal, centre- 
right Democrats; and, of course, in 
Italy the victory of the Lega and the 
far right - now the polls are showing 
that the Lega is a long way ahead. In 
France Emmanuel Macron’s party, La 
République en Marche, is breaking up 
(no surprise - it was never more than a 
structure to support his Bonapartism), 
making it a real possibility that the 
next French president could be Marine 
Le Pen, with the left way down in 
terms of support. 

Where does this general tendency 
towards rightwing nationalism 
come from? The short answer is 
that it comes from the untruths in 
the claims of neoliberalism, as well 
as of marginalist economics. There 
was no ‘great moderation’. The 
recyclical return of financial crises is 
endogenous to the regime and in fact 
the beginning of this shift towards 


Another 
glorious 
chapter 


Moshe Machover 





n May 17, following the 
third general election - all 
instigated as part of his 
attempt to keep out of jail for 
bribery and corruption - Binyamin 
Netanyahu said in the Israeli 
parhament that on July 1 Israel 
would annex a fairly large part 
of the West Bank, consisting of 
Israeli settlements and a big area 
along the Jordan Valley. According 
to Netanyahu, this is going to be 
“another glorious chapter in the 
history of Zionism”’. 

Leaving aside “glorious”, the 
claim is accurate - it is another 
“chapter in the history of Zionism”. 
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In one country after another capitalism is turning from neo-liberal globalism to hard right nationalism 


rightwing nationalism was not the 
crash of 2008: it was the ‘Long-Term 
Capital Management’ hedge fund 
collapse, together with the Russian 
debt crisis of 1998 and the east Asian 
crisis of the same year, and then the 
‘dot.com’ crash of 2001. Among other 
things, that wiped out the Hungarian 
economy, which had become 
desperately enmeshed in borrowing 
(which had been encouraged by the 
neoliberals in the 1980s) - acute 
damage was caused when the 2001 
crisis took place. 

Orban was a neoliberal in the 
1990s, but became a nationalist- 
populist. Similarly Law and Justice 
in Poland emerged from a neoliberal 
Christian Democratic commitment to 
the same kind of nationalist-populist 
politics. So this dynamic predates 
the immediate past. It is a product 
of the false perspective offered 
by neoliberalism and _ free-market 
economics from the 1990s and the fact 
that that perspective was proved to be 
false through the economic turmoil 
beginning in 1998. 

The first response to the ‘Long- 
Term Capital Management’/Russian/ 
east Asian crisis of 1998 was to the left, 
in the shape of anti-globalisation and 
social forum movements, etc, round 
about the turn of the century. But they 
demonstrated no ability to escape from 
the framework of neoliberalism, or 
from that of bureaucratic management. 
That is visible in what happened 
to the Brazilian Workers Party, to 
Rifondazione Comunista in _ Italy 





and to the general loss of direction 
and sense of any serious alternative 
project. It took some time for the 
consequences of the 2008 crash to 
feed through, but, although there were 
street demonstrations (‘Occupy!’), 
there was nothing even with the 
minimal organisational strength of the 
previous anti-globalisation and social 
forum movements: merely a flash in 
the pan. 

So the dominant response to the 
failure of neoliberalism could be seen 
first with the election of Putin in 1999: 
ie, the shift to the nationalist right. 
Why should this be the case? I think we 
are going to see more of this - indeed, 
probably a sharp escalation of it - in 
response to the coronavirus crisis, so 
we need to consider the reasons. In 
essence what governments have done 
in response to this crisis is to crash the 
economy. What they have not done is 
what is necessary in order to escape 
from such a crash: ie, to make lenders 
bear the cost of losses, so that they fall 
on landlords and creditor interests in 
general. 

The consequence of this - which 
is most acute in the case of Covid-19, 
but was already clear with the 2008 
crash - is that unavoidably the state 
plays a bigger role in managing the 
economy. That results in it building 
up nationalism around itself. The idea 
of solidarity is transposed into a state- 
led chorus of ‘We’re all in it together’: 
in other words, ‘We Brits are all in 
it together’ (or perhaps, north of the 
border, it is “We Scots’). 


Netanyahu flanked by Likud ministers. He us 


The Zionist project is about the 
colonisation of Palestine and this 
is just the next stage in the process. 
However, whether he is actually 


going to enact annexation in the full 
sense of the word is a moot point. 
Some people say that this will just 
be a kind of ‘enabling act’ - ratifying 


And the consequence of ‘We’re all 
in it together’ is geopolitical conflict. 
We can see this very clearly in the 
European Union. It is quite likely that 
the EU - or at least the euro zone - will 
break up in the next year (the British 
government is, of course, encouraging 
that idea). It is reasonably clear that, 
as soon as there is a crash of this sort, 
the choice has to be made between 
radical redistribution enacted against 
creditors and landlords, and radical 
redistribution in favour of them. 

If debts and liabilities are not 
cancelled, many small businesses 
and some large ones will collapse, 
and people who are cash-rich or have 
connections with the government 
will be able to pick up assets on the 
cheap, while the middle class and the 
upper part of the working class are 
impoverished. 

The paradox of this is that it is 
not true that economic crises are 
driven in the first place by austerity 
regimes and underconsumption. Mass 
underconsumption is common to all 
class societies and has existed for at 
least three millennia. Economic crises 
as a recurrent phenomenon started in 
the later 18th century, after the 1763 
Peace of Paris signalled the decisive 
victory of capitalism. 

On the other hand, it is true that if, 
once you are in crisis, you try and get 
out of it by dumping the losses on the 
relatively poor, and in particular on 
the working class, while the rate of 
exploitation is increased, the fact that 
there is a large debt overhang and a 


the so-called ‘deal of the century’ 
proclaimed by Donald Trump. 

In this sense, what I am saying 
now is a continuation of what I 


contracting market means that firms 
are forced to ‘cash’ this increased rate 
of exploitation by lowering their prices 
to maintain market share, resulting in 
a cycle of deflation. Objectively, the 
only way out of this is through events 
that will cause a crash of capital asset 
values. That can happen either by 
states in general knifing companies 
that are also the major contributors 
to political parties, and imposing 
default on lenders (a ‘haircut’, as it is 
sometimes called) - that happened in 
1720, when the legislation was passed 
preventing the recovery of any more 
than two-thirds of any debt contracted 
in the bubble period. Alternatively, 
it has to lead to war, and subsequent 
state defaults. 

It was not Keynesian measures 
that got the world out of the great 
depression. It was a combination 
of war and in particular the fact that 
something between half and two thirds 
of all public debt was defaulted in the 
aftermath. The sheer scale of that 
default in 1946-48 - plus the fact that 
the UK had to hand over a lot of assets 
to the United States - cleared away the 
inflated creditor claims. 

In 1914 politicians across Europe 
were all thinking that it would be a 
good idea to have a short (victorious) 
war, to help free themselves of their 
internal problems, including the threat 
of an insurgent working class - war 
is the way out. But that is not what 
is happening now. Trump is hardly 
likely to fall at the hands of a powerful 
workers’ movement. 

There is, however, an objective 
need within the economy for large- 
scale defaults, which can only be 
achieved through war. And, as we 
have already seen, crises and crashes 
delegitimise the free market. There 
is an objective need for non-market 
collective actions. In the absence of a 
strong workers’ movement and a left 
which poses a strategic alternative, the 
collectivism that is needed necessarily 
takes the form of rightwing statism 
and nationalism. As a result of that, 
there is a drive towards war. 

There are some in the US who have 
been advocating a US war on Iran - as 
revenge for 1979-81 and also because 
it looks like a soft target - but largely 
it will not be a war of pure voluntary 
choice. The underlying drive towards 
it is one which is created by the 
dynamics of the capitalist economy 
itself. If it does not occur in the Middle 
East, then it will be somewhere else @ 


previously said shortly after the 
publication of Trump’s proposal, 
which was characterised by an 
Israeli establishment figure as an 
expression of “contempt and scorn 
for the Palestinian people, oozing 
colonialist supremacy” - 180 pages 
of it. 

How far Netanyahu is going 
to go right now depends on many 
factors, but mainly the short-term 
requirements of Trump, who is 
facing his own election this year, of 
course - not to mention Netanyahu’s 
own continuing battle to keep out 
of jail. On May 24, whe presented 
himself before the Jerusalem 
district court, when finally his trial 
on several charges of corruption, 
bribery and so on began. The 
picture below — shows him, 
accompanied by Likud members of 
the cabinet, before the first hearing 
of the court. Standing in the lobby 
of the Jerusalem district court, he 
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made a speech condemning those 
in charge of the legal process as 
being politically motivated - a main 
target being Avichai Mandelblit, the 
attorney general (his own appointee 
and former protégé), who brought 
the indictment against him. (In fact, 
Mandelblit had dragged his feet for 
years, but finally had no choice, 
as the evidence against Netanyahu 
mounted.) 

Anyway, whether we will see a 
fully-fledged annexation depends 
on the immediate needs of both 
Netanyahu and Trump. By the 
way, a few days before the July 1 
enactment there will be a major 
conference organised by Christians 
United For Israel (Cufi) - a large 
evangelical organisation in the 
United States and by far the largest 
component of the US pro-Israel 
lobby. In order to please Cufi, 
Trump may provide the necessary 
green light for annexation. It 
is estimated that evangelicals 
account for around a quarter of 
the US electorate, which makes 
Cufi a highly influential body - 
Trump’s success in the upcoming 
election depends on pleasing the 
evangelicals to a very large extent. 
In other words, this is not a minor 
consideration. 

Be that as it may, annexation - 
whether it happens immediately or 


Danger of a 
horrendous war 


Yassamine Mather 


Iran’s foreign policy, because the 

Islamic Republic is one party to 
the escalation of the conflict in the 
region. However, it is certainly a much 
weaker force, compared to the United 
States and Israel. This is a country on 
its knees because of years of sanctions, 
especially the last three years under 
Donald Trump. It has also faced a lot of 
problems because it was one of the first 
countries affected by the coronavirus - 
it has asked for a relaxation of sanctions 
during the current period, but that has 
not happened. 

As a result it has become even 
more vulnerable. However, a lot of 
the so-called Iranian opposition - 
those that are not for regime change 
- argue that Iran should take a more 
reasonable position. What they mean 
is that the Islamic Republic should try 
to moderate its polices in the region 
regarding the Palestinian question, 
Israel and so on. 

My argument is that over the last 
AO years the Iranian government has 
done everything it can to ingratiate 
itself with the United States, but it 
is precisely the United States that 
does not want this. Here there is an 
element of revenge, and of teaching 
other countries that you cannot even 
pretend to be independent if you rely 
on international finance. 

That brings me to Iran’s foreign 
policy, which, I would say, has three 
main aspects. Firstly, there are what I 
would call the rituals, which are only 
believed by very few people - mainly 
the bolder ayatollahs, such as the 
supreme leader, Ali Khamenei himself, 
and those around him, who still claim 
to support the Palestinians. They 
regularly lead chants of ‘Death to the 
US’ and ‘Death to Israel’. In practice 
what that this has meant for Palestine 
is very limited in my opinion. The help 
for Hezbollah has been more clear, 
whereas for the Palestinian movement 
it has been directed sporadically to 
very particular groups. 

The sons and daughters of these 
very same clerics are actually very 
much westernised. Many now live in 
the west, sometimes flaunting their 
wealth, and they have no time for anti- 
Israel or, more importantly, anti-US 


pis to start by talking about 


a little later - now seems inevitable, 
as part of the process of Zionist 
colonisation. It can only be stopped 
by a revolution across the whole 
of the Middle East - that or the 
overthrow of capitalism by the 
working class across the globe. A 
large section of land just to the west 
of the River Jordan is going to be 
annexed. 

It is true that some on the left 
dismiss this annexation as of no 
real consequence - Israel 1s already 
in control of the West Bank, after 
all. In my view that is a very big 
mistake: it is going to make a huge 
difference. The immediate effect 
will be a major robbery of land. The 
area along the Jordan Valley is one 
of the most fertile parts of the West 
Bank and that is why the settlers 
are salivating at the prospect. So, 
although as a rural part of the West 
Bank the newly annexed territory 
will not be densely populated, this 
is one of the reasons why Israel is so 
keen to annex it - it is a large area of 
land without too many people. The 
estimated number of Palestinians 
here is only around 50,000 - 
compared to some 2.8 million in the 
entire West Bank - yet Netanyahu 
has made it clear that these people 
are not going to be granted Israeli 
citizenship. 


Israel is going to apply its 


own legal system to determine 
land ownership. Until now, in 
the West Bank Israel has to some 
extent abided by international law, 
particularly when it comes to land 
ownership. This has been self- 
limiting in terms of what it has 
been able to take over - mostly 
state-owned rather than privately 
owned land. But now all this will 
change. Since the 1950s, Israel has 
elaborated a whole system, whereby 
land has been systematically taken 
away from the Palestinians via 
various legal devices. This will also 
apply in the Jordan Valley. 

Moreover, the Palestinian 
population in the densely populated 
urban centres in the West Bank will 
now be completely surrounded by 
official Israeli territory, where the 
main north-south highway will 
also be situated. So, in order for 
Palestinians to move from one part 
of the West Bank to another, they 
will have to cross Israeli territory, 
which will make such a journey 
much more difficult. And Jericho, 
the only urban centre in the Jordan 
Valley, will now be an enclave that 
is not considered part of annexable 
territory under Trump’s ‘deal of the 
century’; it will be surrounded by 
Israeli territory. In other words, it 
is not just a question of formalising 
the current situation. 


The fact that these 50,000 
Palestinians are not going to 
be granted Israeli citizenship is 
ominous, because it implies that the 
ultimate intention is to perpetrate 
ethnic cleansing, which would be 
much more difficult if they were 
Israeli citizens, as this would 
blatantly contravene international 
law. 

Clearly Israel intends to implement 
ethnic cleansing following this and 
future annexations. However, in 
order to enforce it over the urban 
centres, Israel will attempt to make 
use of any regional war in the 
Middle East, from which it will 
benefit hugely in this demographic 
respect. There is a long-standing 
Israeli plan to turn such conflict to 
its advantage. 

But where will the Palestinians 
be expelled to? Obviously, across 
the river Jordan. King Abdullah II 
of Jordan is getting very worried, 
because Jordan could well end 
up being destroyed as a result of 
Israel’s plans. No doubt Israel 
will find support from the leading 
Sunni power in the Arab world 
- that is, Saudi Arabia. I would 
speculate that the reward for Saudi 
support for the ethnic cleansing of 
Palestinians from the West Bank 
would be custodianship of the 
Muslim holy place in Jerusalem. 





Regime makes a display of being pro-Palestine 


slogans. There are very few amongst 
them who still believe the rhetoric of 
the 1979 Islamic revolution. 

Secondly, there is the question 
of necessity, including in relation to 
Lebanon and Syria, and that is because 
Iran does face threats from a very clear 
US-Saudi-Israeli alliance. That alliance 
is very dangerous, in that Saudi Arabia 
and some of the other Persian Gulf 
countries have been supporting and 
financing various Jihadi organisations, 
such as Islamic State, which favour the 
overthrow of Iran’s Islamic Republic. 
So, although the Iranian regime might 
be paranoid, there are very good 
reasons for that paranoia. In that sense 
you could say that it is necessary for 
Iran to get involved in Lebanon and 
Syria, as a way to stop attacks against 
itself. 

Thirdly, there is something that is 
constantly picked up by what I would 
call social-imperialist organisations, 
and that is Iran’s expansionism. 
However, I would say that this is more 
rhetoric than anything else. Given its 
economic problems - and the fact that 
it cannot even afford to buy fuel for its 
airplanes abroad - this is not a country 
that is able to translate its Islamic 
expansionist rhetoric into practice. 

Iran’s economy is in a terrible state, 
of course. This predates coronavirus, 
but more recently the president 
and other regime figures have been 
warning - as has happened 1n just about 
every other country - that the economy 
will take a very long time to recover. 
For Iranians in particular this is a 
joke, because even before Covid-19 
the majority lived below the official 
poverty line declared by the state. 

Iran’s economy is so much hit by 
sanctions that last week, for example, 


it had to send five tankers full of oil to 
Venezuela, to be paid for in gold. This 
was done to bypass sanctions and it 
really exemplifies the kind of problem 
the country is facing: this results 
partially from the collapse in the price 
of oil, but also from ongoing economic 
sanctions. 

There are many protests taking 
place and many Iranians will tell you 
that their own government is as much 
of an enemy as the United States. The 
problem is that the two notions are 
actually interlinked: the regime takes 
advantage of threats of war made 
against Iran as a way of distracting 
attention from basic demands and 
overcoming workers’ protests against 
privatisation, the closure of factories 
and the abolition of subsidies. We still 
do not know how many people died 
at the hands of state forces during 
the mass protests in November 2019. 
The regime last week claimed that the 
figure was around 200 - why it took so 
many months to count the number of 
victims is another matter. 

By the way, as with every other 
country that has followed the diktats of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank, the abolition of subsidies 
was part of an agreement that Iran had 
signed with those organisations. Not 
that the current regime is in favour 
of subsidies: some of them could be 
traced back to the Iran-Iraq war of 
1980-88, when the government was 
relying on popular support for its very 
survival. 

Now the estimate is that 6.4 million 
Iranians will become unemployed as a 
result of the coronavirus crisis and, at 
a time when many people have two or 
three - mostly very low-paid - jobs just 
to survive, the government, as I have 


said, needs to make use of external 
crises, although it does not want war. 
And that is why we constantly see 
various skirmishes, and not just in 
Syria. The Israelis are very keen to 
make sure that any place where Iran 
has influence, or has military forces 
or equipment, is targeted, and all 
Iranian resources destroyed if possible. 
This is also reflected in the way the 
Iranian government employs anti- 
Israel slogans, even though they have 
tended to have the opposite effect, 
because the younger generation in 


The Hashemite dynasty, now 
headed by the king of Jordan, 
used to be the custodian of the 
holy places of Islam in Mecca 
and Medina; but in the 1920s 
the house of Saud displaced the 
Hashemites from there. However, 
they remained custodians of the 
third holy place, Jerusalem’s 
Haram al-Sharif (Temple Mount). 
Even under the Israeli occupation, 
the Jordanian king appointed the 
clergy, etc to Temple Mount. 

That arrangement will, of course, 
be terminated, once Jordan 1s 
designated as the ‘new Palestine’. 
This is part of the so-called ‘Sharon 
plan’, whereby Palestinians will be 
ethnically cleansed from the West 
Bank across the River Jordan and 
what 1s now Jordanian territory will 
be declared the new Palestinian 
state. The land to the west of the 
river will be totally colonised - 
Zionised. Israel might win Saudi 
support for its plan by granting the 
Saudis custodianship of Haram al- 
Sharif. 

This is one of the reasons why 
Netanyahu has been so keen to 
provoke war against Iran. Of 
course, Israel would not launch a 
major war against Iran on its own, 
but a US attack would undoubtedly 
be used by Israel as a smokescreen 
to perpetrate a new Nakba @ 


particular just does not believe a word 
the government says. But this has also 
meant that, as a result, the majority 
of the population do not support the 
Palestinian movement - something that 
those of my generation who consider 
themselves anti-imperialist or leftwing 
believe is a major part of our identity. 

At the same time, the threat of war 
has not subsided. There are many 
reasons for this. Although Saudi Arabia 
and Israel consider that Iran is more a 
rival than an enemy, they believe that 
its destruction would aid their own 
economic and political wellbeing. 
That is why we often see them taking 
steps which lead to increased levels of 
conflict. In Saudi Arabia such steps 
have manifested themselves not just 
in terms of political propaganda, but 
also in financing jihadist and salafi 
groups. In terms of Israel, it is more 
direct, including the hacking of Iranian 
facilities. 

It is in Israel’s interest for the 
conflict between Iran and the US to 
continue in order to weaken Iran. 
Similarly continued sanctions and 
small-scale conflict in the Persian 
Gulf and Syria are regarded as 
ways of weakening the power of the 
Iranian state. That is why another 
horrendous war remains very much a 
possibility @ 
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Behind the aircraft 


The left is in danger of playing a conservative role over Covid-19. Our aim should be to set the agenda, 
argues Mike Macnair 


Getting behind the aircraft: This 
pitfall can be caused by allowing 
events or the situation to control 
pilot actions. A constant state of 
surprise at what happens next 
may be exhibited when the pilot 
is getting behind the aircraft. 

- US Federal Aviation Authority 
Pilots handbook of aeronautical 
knowledge 


e are now moving into a 
situation where governments, 
including in the UK, are 


seeking to take society out of lockdown; 
and contemplating what should be done 
about the longer-term consequences 
of the economic crash they created 
through its implementation. 

The far left’s agenda, however, is 
still dominated by hanging on to the 
lockdown; and in particular by the claim 
that reopening schools remains unsafe 
and that the solution 1s workers’ control, 
or teacher-parent control of reopening. 
Thus Socialist Worker, though this week 
dominated by the US uprising over the 
police killing of George Floyd, still 
finds space for “Defy Johnson’s reckless 
wider school reopening that will mean 
more deaths’ (June 2). The Socialist 
(May 28) under the front page headline, 
‘Reckless lying cheats’, makes front- 
page demands for ‘No return to school 
and work unless safety guaranteed’ 
and ‘Workers’ and trade union control 
of workplace safety’. Solidarity (May 
26) has as its main front-page headline, 
‘Support the school workers’ and 
like The Socialist demands ‘workers’ 
control of reopenings’. Rob Owen of 
Revolutionary Socialism in the 21st 
Century (RS21) argued on May 30 “that 
the NEU has won a convincing, but not 
complete, victory over the government” 
- certainly an overstatement.' 

It is not only the far left. Keir 
Starmer’s attack on Boris Johnson 
‘winging it’ forms part of a related 
narrative - that lockdown should only 
be lifted in a highly controlled way.’ 

There is a real danger that this 
approach is a case of ‘getting behind the 
aircraft’. It is entirely possible that the 
far left 1s attempting to lead teachers - 
a group among which it has significant 
influence - into a confrontation which 
will end in a seriously demoralising 
defeat, which makes other, more 
potentially successful, forms of 
opposition to the government’s policies 
less likely to work. 

I say this with some hesitation. 
Neither government, nor the local 
education authorities or schools, seem 
to have been ‘up for’ an immediate 
confrontation with teachers and other 
school workers on June 1. But they and 
the capitalist media have been working 
on shifting the mood towards one in 
which teacher resistance to reopening 
schools will appear as anti-social 
pursuit of excessive ‘safety-ism’. And 
in doing so, it is likely that they will 
be working with the tide of the general 
trend of evolution of “public opinion’ in 
relation to the lockdown. 

The underlying point is one which 
goes back to Karl Marx’s famous letter 
to Ludwig Kugelmann in July 1868: 
“Every child knows a nation which 
ceased to work, I will not say for a 
year, but even for a few weeks, would 
perish. ...”°> The concrete expression 
of this point in the present crisis is that 
there are important groups of workers 
who cannot avoid working in face-to- 
face conditions in spite of the infection 
risks. Health workers have been the 
most prominent case, ‘heroised’ by 
the mass media - until it became clear 
that there was a continuing shortage of 





personal protection equipment, caused 
(though recognition of this has been 
very partial) by privatisation and ‘just in 
time’ management. Once government 
responsibility for PPE shortages began 
to be recognised, the salutes for “NHS 
heroes’ started to be toned down. 

But the point is equally true of a 
substantial number of other workers. 
The most obvious are those in food 
production, delivery and retail; and 
Matthew Lynn in The Daily Telegraph 
(June 2) has started the predictable 
offensive: “We’d have starved if the 
supermarkets behaved like schools.” 
That this is a predictable offensive does 
not mean that in this case the point is 
not true. The point is corroborated 
in a negative way by the episodic 
reports of Covid-19 clusters in the food 
production industry. The guys who 
keep the physical infrastructure running 
in electricity, gas, water, sewers and 
internet connections are another case of 
the same sort. And, while quite a lot of 
other material productive activities can 
be postponed, there are practical limits 
on how long they can be postponed. 

The UK also has a complication, 
in that as a country we live to a 
considerable extent by selling services 
- especially financial and legal services 
- overseas: 47% of food consumed in 
the UK is imported.” The balance of 
trade in material goods is usually very 
bad, though it improved dramatically 
in the quarter ending January 2020 due 
to a collapse in imports on machinery 
etc (ie, practically, in investment in 
material production), with the balance 
being offset by a surplus in services.° 
While people in financial and legal 
services can to a considerable extent 
work from home using online tools, it is 
almost certain that there are significant 
productivity losses - especially affecting 
those who have school-age children at 
home with them. 


Lockdown 


Meanwhile, lockdown is also fraying 
for a different reason. And no, I 
do not mean Dominic Cummings’ 
demonstration - and Boris Johnson’s 
demonstration by backing him - that 
there is one law for the rich and their 
governmental-elite hangers-on and 
another law for the rest of us. The 
point is that the prolonged maintenance 
of lockdown is inconsistent with the 
fundamental social nature of the human 
species. The problem is by no means 
as acute as the notorious 19th century 
experiments with isolation as a means 
of reforming criminals, which actually 
produced insanity.’ But it is nonetheless 
true that holding people in lockdown 
runs up against the social character of 
the species, and as such will fray if the 
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Empty classrooms, empty pockets 


attempt 1s made to hold it for too long 
- people will just increasingly break 
the rules. And it can already be seen 
fraying.* 

In this context, it is very unlikely that 
‘Support the school workers’ 1s a slogan 
which will have much mass purchase. As 
long as the furlough scheme continued 
to cover full pay, no doubt a significant 
number of parents will be willing to 
stay home with their children. As the 
pressure increases to return to work and 
for lockdown lifting, so the pressure 
against school workers to accept school 
reopenings on the employers’ terms 
will continue to increase. If the National 
Education Union and other unions 
commit themselves to a fight over this 
issue, they will find themselves far 
more politically isolated than the miners 
were in 1984-85. 

The focus of the far left on this - 
probably doomed - campaign against 
ending the lockdown takes away 
from addressing other issues which 
are far more sharply posed by it. The 
most transparent example of this is in 
Solidarity: ‘Support the school workers’ 
fills the front page; in addition, ‘Make 
the schools safe’ is a full-page editorial; 
one and a half column inches is given 
to the announcement of a new group, 
‘Labour Tenants United’, which calls 
for the cancellation of rent liabilities. 
The Socialist does not mention the issue 
at all, while Socialist Worker mentions 
only student rent arrears. 

A much better approach is that of 
Alan Struthers on the RS21 website, who 
draws out the fact that the consequences 
of Covid-19 and lockdown will leave 
many workers unable to pay rent and 
meet their basic needs. The chickens 
on this front will come dramatically 
home to roost, as the furlough scheme 
is wound down. Comrade Struthers 
focuses on the possibility of rent strikes, 
but the issue is one in which this sort 
of tactic can be readily combined 
with political agitation. The failure of 
government to cancel rent liabilities and 
mortgage interest for the duration of the 
lockdown is a very clear demonstration 
of the particular class character of the 
Tory Party as the landlords’ and bankers’ 
party (at the expense of employers, as 
well as of the workforce). 

On the other hand, agitating and 
taking action on the rent and debt 
issues poses the question of a society 
run for human needs rather than 
for the interests of capital far more 
sharply than ‘workers’ control’ of the 
ending of school closures by school 
workers: because it amounts to a direct 
interference with the nghts of property. 
This is, of course, precisely the reason 
that the Tory Party fought a prolonged 
and devious battle between 1951 and 
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the 1980s to get rid of rent control and to 
make council housing a ‘less eligibility’ 
provision only for the paups. 

What will happen more generally to 
the economy after lockdown 1s lifted? 
The capitalist media is certainly talking 
about this, and so is the government. 
We are in the midst of ferocious 
lobbying operations in the press (and 
probably in private) by the aviation 
and tourist industry against quarantine 
measures (the government seems to 
have decided to go ahead, but allowing 
itself various get-out loopholes), and 
by these industries and the ‘hospitality 
industry’ to reduce the recommended 
‘social distance’ from two metres to 
one. In both cases the problem is (as I 
pointed out in my previous article on 
the consequences of the outbreak’) 
that the business models current before 
lockdown were dependent on high 
levels of crowding and ‘through-put’. 
They were, hence, responsible for the 
spread of the virus at a speed which 
made it uncontrollable. 

More generally, ‘Zack Muddle’ in 
Solidarity calls for ‘No return to “full 
CO, spewing”! In doing so, he places 
himself 1n line behind 200 ‘UK business 
leaders’ who have issued a call for a 
‘green coronavirus recovery plan’,'° and 
behind chancellor Rishi Sunak, who has 
similarly (albeit probably with weasel 
words) “mentioned carbon capture and 
storage and offshore wind as industries 
he wanted to support’.'’ But at that, 
‘Zack Muddle’ is nearer to being on 
the political ball than Socialist Worker 
and The Socialist, whose coverage 1s 
completely silent on the issue. What 
is the far left going to put forward as 
solutions to the spectacular economic 
crash which will become increasingly 
visible as the lockdown 1s lifted? We do 
not know - but if what has been argued 
for the last 10 years is anything to go by, 
it will be something in the nature of the 
Keynesian economic stimulus policies 
which Sunak has told the Financial 
Times he proposes to adopt. 


Setting the agenda 


In all of these cases, what happens in 
politics as a result of ‘getting behind the 
aircraft’ is to lose the initiative, with the 
result that the group’s or paper’s actual 
proposals have decreasing political 
purchase. 

Why has the far left got itself so far 
‘behind the aircraft’ on Covid-19? The 
answer 1s given by the claims variously 
described as the ‘transitional method’ 
or as ‘moderate demands, militant 
action’. The idea is - as interpreted by 
modern far-left practice - to mobilise 
people on the basis of their existing 
ideas; once they are mobilised, they 
will then become radicalised (because 


the practice of collective direct action 
produces radicalisation). The situation 
in relation to fears of an early end to 
lockdown looked, exactly, like a policy 
which could have mass support (because 
sections of the media - and Labour 
leader Keir Starmer - were complaining 
about it); and one which could be fought 
through strike action or local workers’ 
control initiatives, without immediately 
posing the question of government, and 
the issue of economic policy after the 
lockdown. 

There is a sense in which this is a 
leftwing version of Clintonista/Blairite 
‘triangulation’: through — triangulation 
the party endeavours to win voter 
support on the basis of existing ideas; 
this will enable the party, by forming 
a government, to introduce by stealth 
redistributive measures and reforms. In 
both cases there is no effort to set the 
agenda of debate; and the result is that 
that agenda is set by the capitalist media. 
Hence “events or the situation” control 
the actions of Labour (via triangulation), 
and of SWP, SPEW, AWL, etc, etc (via 
‘transitional method’ or ‘meeting people 
where they are’), and politics becomes 
a succession of unpleasant surprises at 
what happens next. 

What is needed is to have a clear 
sense of where we want to get to which 
is not merely the ‘mass strike’ and 
‘workers’ councils’ (soviets). With that 
framework, we can attempt to insert 
into the political debate the relationship 
of the elements of our programme to 
immediate needs and concerns, and to 
what is in process of developing, but 
has not yet become obvious. 

This approach does not guarantee 
avoiding becoming ‘behind _ the 
aircraft’: this paper (myself included) 
were pretty clearly caught short in this 
way by the turn to Hungarian-style 
rightwing nationalist-populism in the 
UK and US expressed in the Brexit 
vote and the Trump victory in the 2016 
presidential election. But we at least 
have a chance of avoiding the problem 
some of the time @ 
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reached a crossroads in the crisis after more than 
two months of harsh government restrictions, data 
combed from iPhone users’ searches on Apple 
Maps now points to the lockdown fraying at the 
edges.” 

9. ‘Crisis and consequences’, April 23. 

10. Financial Times June 1; also ‘Top business 
leaders call on Boris Johnson to set out green 
recovery plan’ The Guardian June 1. 

11. ‘Rishi Sunak looks to rebuild economy with 
plans for big job creation scheme’ Financial Times 
May 29. 
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EN UNIONS needed 


hisiecsib in Sunderland ia not be pitted against workers 1 in Barcelona, writes Eddie Ford 


ial 


hath ‘(a my i 


Demand is for ever harder, quicker, more efficient work 


onfounding general expectations, 
C Nissan announced last week that 

it will keep open its Sunderland 
plant. As a result, the company’s 
40-year-old Barcelona plant is going 
to close, with 3,000 job losses - with 
many more to come for those workers 
dependent on the plant indirectly. 

Sunderland will now become 
Nissan’s European hub, _ being 
Britain’s biggest car plant - in 2019 
it built nearly 350,000 vehicles, 
employing almost 7,000 workers. At 
the same time though, the carmaker 
said it would seek to “improve 
efficiency” at the factory - preparing 
to cut a fifth of its global production 
capacity and hence reduce annual 
spending by 300 billion yen (£2.3 
billion) worldwide, Covid-19 having 
pushed Nissan to its first annual 
loss in 11 years. As the pandemic 
hit hard, the company felt forced to 
temporarily close plants around the 
world, including Sunderland - which 
produces three of Nissan’s five core 
models: the Qashqai, Juke SUV and 
the Leaf electric car. According to 
Makoto Uchida, the firm’s chief 
executive, the priority at the present 
time is to “pursue steady growth’, 
instead of the massive sales expansion 
it pursued in the past. 

Of course, Sunderland was under 
very real threat even before the 
coronavirus. The company had made 
it clear that a no-deal Brexit would 
jeopardise the “entire business model 
for Nissan Europe’, thanks to the 
prospect of 10% export duties on the 
majority of the plant’s production - 
the legal default under World Trade 
Organisation rules. This explains 
why many found Nissan’s decision 
to reopen Sunderland puzzling, 
especially as the talks between Britain 
and the European Union seem to be 
going nowhere. The UK government 
still insists that there will be no 
extension of the transition period.! 

When it comes to production, 


Nissan’s contingency plan, however 
- cunning or not - is to pull out of 
mainland Europe and ‘double down’ 
in the UK. Under this audacious 
scenario, the Sunderland plant would 
be kept as part of an attempt to 
increase market share compared to 
other carmakers. If companies like 
Ford and Volkswagen that import to 
Britain suddenly face tariffs that make 
their cars more expensive, Nissan 
hopes that their UK-made models 
would develop a competitive edge - 
allowing the company to grow from 
the current 4% of the market to as 
high as 20%. 

For example, the Micra would be 
moved back to the UK from France. 
The company would also explore 
Sunderland producing the X-Trail, 
the largest of its models. Another 
factor is that Nissan’s reliance on 
components imported from Europe 
- which would face tariffs under a 
hard Brexit - will also reduce, as the 
brand winds down its use of diesel 
engines. Nissan ambitiously plans 
to eliminate that fuel source from its 
line-up by 2022. But other carmakers 
have similar plans, it almost goes 
without saying. Carlos Tavares, chief 
executive of Peugeot owner PSA 
- France’s largest car manufacturer - 
is promising that in the event of no 
agreement between Britain and the 
EU, he would step up the company’s 
presence at its Ellesmere Port plant 
in Cheshire. Post-Brexit competition 
could be brutal. 

Having said all that, Sunderland’s 
future might not be as secure as it 
first appears. Sending out contrary 
messages, Nissan’s_ global chief 
operating head, Ashwani Gupta, told 
the BBC on June 3 that the plant is 
“unsustainable” if the UK _ leaves 
the EU without a trade deal.” Gupta 
went on to say that any plans for its 
strategic partner, Renault, to take up 
spare capacity at Sunderland would 
be a matter for the French carmaker. 


; I 


This is complicated by the fact that the 
French government has a 15% stake in 
Renault and its €5 billion emergency 
loan guarantee to help the company 
through the pandemic may mean it 1s 
less likely to allow production to move 
to the UK. As a sting in the tail, Gupta 
added that recent sales figures from 
China showed the world’s biggest car 
market was “recovering fast” and the 
company was “winning market share” 
- but vehicles for that market are not 
produced in the UK, of course. 

Either way, Sunderland or not, 
Nissan is obviously planning to 
restore production - in part because 
of the fairly recent EU-Japanese 
trade deal, enabling the company to 
make cars in Japan and then export 
them to Europe at a minimal or zero 
tariff. No longer part of the single 
market - something so prized by the 
Brexiteers’ hero, Margaret Thatcher 
- the UK cannot be the gateway to 
Europe any more, unless the EU talks 
take a spectacularly positive new turn. 
As part of the major restructuring, it 
seems, Nissan will instead focus 
on “key” markets like Japan, China 
and North America - whilst ceding 
Europe to Renault, at a time when the 
global car market will have to make 
very aggressive cost reductions. In 
this capitalist “brave new world’, 
only plants that can demonstrate an 
ability to be ruthless about efficiency 
will continue to attract investment 
- meaning the workers will have to 
pull out all the stops and prove their 
‘flexibility’ at all times. Work, work, 
work. 


Alliance 


Modern car ownership is_ highly 
complex. Nissan is actually part 
of the Nissan-Renault-Mitsubishi 
Alliance - not a single company, but a 
French-Japanese strategic partnership 
that has held approximately 10% of 
the total global market share since 
2010. 
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The Alliance was the brainchild 
of Carlos Ghosn, its former CEO - as 
well as previously being chairman 
and chief executive of Renault, 
Mitsubishi Motors, Michelin North 
America, and so on. But he is now 
an internationally wanted fugitive 
for allegedly “under-reporting” his 
income, and is holed up in Beirut 
after an American private-security 
contractor helped him flee from 
Japan. A man obviously full of 
entrepreneurial spirit, who deserves 
to be immortalised in a Hollywood 
film - either as the hero or villain. 

But not everything is rosy in the 
garden, as you can imagine. Insiders 
and industry experts have bemoaned 
the companies’ failure to capitalise 
on their early lead in_ electric 
cars, with frictions in engineering 
departments apparently preventing 
the proper sharing of information and 
technology. Rather unimpressively, 
Renault and Nissan have only one 
pure electric mass-market car each, 
respectively the Zoe and the Leaf - 
the latter produced in Sunderland. 
This is at a time when they need 
to cut carbon dioxide emissions to 
avoid EU fines potentially running 
into billions of euros. It is estimated 
that Renault alone faces costs of 
€1.4 billion if it is to cut emissions 
by a fifth. Renault is planning eight 
new models by 2022, but details are 
very vague. Analysts at Evercore 
ISI investment bank say Renault is 
“muddling through” its approach to 
the transition, with the “future of the 
alliance” looking “troubled”’. 

Inevitably, there have been 
large demonstrations in Barcelona 
protesting about the closure - tyres set 
on fire, placards waved, etc. Of course, 
some on the left will raise the demand 
for nationalisation. Back in June last 
year when the rumours first started 
to circulate about Nissan closing 
down the Sunderland site, along with 
Honda in Swindon and British Steel 





in Scunthorpe, the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales called for “the 
nationalisation of threatened plants 
and shops to save jobs” - as “workers’ 
livelihoods will only be safe from the 
designs of greedy bosses if we take 
the decisions out of their hands”’.? But 
for Marxists, looking at how these 
transnational companies operate, 
such a call is anachronistic - trying 
to put production back in a national 
box in pursuit of some form of 
nostalgic national socialism. Okay, 
imagine that the Spanish government 
nationalises the Barcelona plant - 
but what about the component parts, 
finance operations, and all the rest 
of it? Madrid, or anybody else who 
seized control of the plant, would 
be left with a pile of useless junk. 
In other words, we are dealing with 
a truly global level of production, 
marketing and financing. 

The only serious demand has to 
be for global trade unions, with the 
aim of bringing global production 
under democratic social control - 
anything else is totally inadequate, 
if not positively retrogressive. 
Encouragingly in many respects, 
some Sunderland workers when 
interviewed = said, “Good for 
Sunderland, bad for Barcelona”. 
How very true. But has there been 
any actual solidarity between the 
two workforces - or have they been 
pitted against each other, seeing 
who can work the fastest and the 
cheapest? Internationalism and 
cross-European organisation is an 
urgent necessity @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. theguardian.com/uk-news/2020/jun/02/ 
stormont-backs-calling-for-extension-to-brexit- 
transition-period-border-checks-covid-19- 
coronavirus. 

2. bbc.co.uk/news/business-52900528. 

3. socialistparty.org.uk/articles/29234/12-06-2019/ 
fight-the-closures-save-every-job. 
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What about the root causes? 





Rutger Bregman Humankind: a hopeful history Bloomsbury Publishing, 2020, pp496, £20 


those who benefit will necessarily try 

to defend and justify the structural 
violence and oppression this involves. 

Part of how they do so is by 
constantly producing and repeating 
narratives that ‘reaffirm’ notions that 
most human beings are bad, lazy, 
immature, incapable of self-rule, and 
so on. Broad acceptance of these 
convictions helps sell the oppression of 
the many by the few, by persuading us 
that ‘exceptional’ people must rule over 
‘the masses’. And, since our societies 
have been organised this way for 
millennia, there are many such morality 
tales being (re)told, many of which 
have become part of recetved wisdom: 
enshrined in the Bible, Shakespearean 
plays, aphorisms and so on. 

The most obvious and (in)famous 
example of this mentality is probably 
the ‘white man’s burden’, employed to 
justify imperialist/colonialist/capitalist 
exploitation. But there are infinitely 
many others that follow the same basic 
pattern. 

Enter Rutger Bregman, a fairly 
influential Dutch, left-liberal journalist/ 
author. In his newly published book 
Humankind: a_ hopeful history he 
has made an interesting attempt to 
expose some of the more prominent 
narratives as either completely false or 
deliberately misleading, while arguing 
for a new, ‘more realistic’ view of 
humans as basically (overly) kind or 
helpful creatures. Some of the more 
famous narratives he discusses are the 
‘Stanford prison experiment’, ‘The 
case of Kitty Genovese’, the ‘Milgram 
experiment’, Lord of the flies and a few 
enlightenment mainstays like Thomas 
Hobbes and David Hume (though 
strangely not John Locke). 

Sadly, the book is a quite uneven 
attempt even on its own terms, and 
it really suffers from its artificially 
limited scope. Furthermore, the 
author is largely blind to left history 
(and completely to class dynamics) - 
arguing, for example, that it was not 
until December 1914 that the people 
forced into the army and _ trenches 
briefly recognised that they were “all in 
this together, as brothers, as humans’; 
and cheering on the disarmament of 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia as an unqualified win for the 
people. 

Nevertheless, I do think his book 
is worth discussing. And it seems 
to me most interesting to look at 
whether it lives up to its dual aims of 
undermining reactionary narratives 
about what makes humans tick, and of 
promoting “an idea that might just start 
a revolution’: that “most people, deep 
down, are pretty decent” (p2). 

As Isee it, there are two fundamental 
issues that cause the book to fall flat 
for me. Firstly, Bregman is still a long 
way from shedding his own liberalism. 
As a consequence, he is constantly 
contradicting and undermining his own 
case. For instance, in the prologue, he 
is happy to deride the “unrealistic” 
and “misguided” beliefs of military 
planners “falling into the trap” (pxx11) 
of engaging in “ineffective” (with 
respect to the stated aim of causing 
“mass hysteria’) civilian bombing 
campaigns, without ever discussing 
how all such talk is premised on an 
instrumental view of life’s value, which 
is part and parcel of the world-view that 
he wants to undermine. Additionally, 
he never goes into whether there may 
have been unstated reasons to engage 
in such mass bombing - starting with, 
but not limited to, a simple desire to 
punish people for resisting, and to 
increase demand for weapons. 

Secondly, Bregman refuses to do 
anything more than point towards 


{ hierarchically organised societies, 


Rutger Bregman: uneven 


the (actual) structural reasons for 
the continual spread of misanthropic 
narratives. He never asks the reader 
to consider how and why these 
types of narratives and this frame 
are consistently being promoted by 
opinion-writers and the ‘news’ (and 
entertainment) media, and how that 
relates to their own, their owners’ 
and their advertisers’ class interests. 
Which also means he never encourages 
his readers to organise against these 
efforts (the conclusion consists almost 


exclusively of _ self-improvement 
suggestions). 
Mismatch 


Let me discuss a few examples that 
illustrate the mismatch between stated 
aim and execution. 

I will start with Bregman’s suggestion 
that what some academics have 
termed ‘veneer theory’ (the notion that 
civilisation is skin-deep) keeps rearing 
its ugly head due to “[our eagerness] 
to believe in our own corruption’. This 
because holding such beliefs (“We’re all 
selfish’, etc) makes it easier for people 
to justify harming others, and looking 
away when others do. Although it is 
undeniable that many people think 
this way, it is nonsensical to imply that 
corporations consistently choose to 
frame events this way because that is 
what “news consumers” demand of 
them, or that this is why they constantly 
promote reactionary narratives. And 
Bregman himself implicitly admits he 
understands this, in his (mildly self- 
congratulatory) warning that to “stand 
up for human goodness” is to “take a 
stand against the powers that be”: 


For the powerful, a hopeful view 
of human nature is downright 
threatening. Subversive. Seditious. It 
implies that we’re not selfish beasts 
that need to be reined in, restrained 
and regulated. It implies that we 
need a different kind of leadership. A 
company with intrinsically motivated 
employees has no need of managers; 
a democracy with engaged citizens 
has no need of career politicians 


(p19). 


One of the key points of Bregman’s 





argument is featured in chapter 10, 
where he points out that for most 
people, ideological considerations play 
far more of a role than camaraderie 
and helping those they care about and 
trust (no matter how wrongheaded the 
goal). What I would say follows from 
this is that we should seek popular 
control over societal institutions, and be 
much more mindful of the role played 
by those who come up with, promote 
and institutionalise reactionary value 
systems (such as fascism, colonialism, 
capitalism itself). Yet, rather than 
continuing with a _ discussion of 
institutions, propaganda and incentive 
structures, Bregman first discusses 
“the danger of over-empathising” 
and then bemoans the fact that “we” 
supposedly “allow ourselves to be 
ruled” by “narcissists and sociopaths” 
(p221), who coopt supposedly neutral 
institutions of rule, ultimately through 
“‘shamelessness” (chapter 11). 

About empathy, Bregman says the 
following: 


As I read Bloom’s book, I began 
to realise that empathy resembles 
nothing so much as that modern-day 
phenomenon: the news. In chapter 1, 
we saw that the news also functions 
like a spotlight. Just as empathy 
misleads us by zooming in on the 
specific, the news deceives us by 
zooming in on the exceptional. One 
thing is certain: a better world doesn’t 
start with more empathy. If anything, 
empathy makes us less forgiving, 
because, the more we identify with 
victims, the more we generalise 
about our enemies. The bright 
spotlight we shine on our chosen few 
makes us blind to the perspective of 
our adversaries, because everybody 
else falls outside our view (p216). 


This is terrible analysis for two reasons. 
First, as mentioned, ‘the news’ is almost 
completely controlled by billionaires, 
corporations and the bourgeois state, 
who are quite good at producing ‘news’ 
that reaffirms reactionary sentiments. 
This 1s why “the exceptional” tends 
to be pro-reactionary; it need not be. 
Second, empathy does not “make”’ us 
“less forgiving’, because empathising 


simply means listening and reflecting 
back what something was like for the 
other, or what motivated them to act. 
Its purpose is to allow the other person 
to feel heard or understood. As such, 
empathising does not force you to 
adopt the victim’s viewpoint and see the 
perpetrators exclusively as “enemies” or 
“adversaries”. After empathising, you 
should feel completely free to reflect on 
and judge people’s actions (as Bregman 
also argued, when he discussed terrorism 
earlier). 

I draw particular attention to this 
because this skill is very relevant 
today, given that most people currently 
understand the world through a liberal 
lens, and act accordingly. Writing people 
off as ‘irredeemable’ simply because 
they make reactionary statements (etc) 
is a counterproductive and misguided 
liberal tendency. 

This relates to another of Bregman’s 
claims, concerning “in-group’ formation, 
and how we allow ourselves to treat 
those whom we see as not belonging. 
In his most direct discussion of the 
phenomenon, Bregman _ repeatedly 
suggests that we are naturally drawn 
to those who are “most like” us (the 
nearest, physically most similar), 
without pointing out that this 1s heavily 
influenced by upbringing and context. 
That is, without being clear that how 
we treat strangers or members of nearby 
groups depends strongly on whether 
we see them as “competitors”, and 
whether we are living under conditions 
of socially enforced (versus actual) 
scarcity (one example of this being 
the slow, but successful, creation of 
‘national’ identities). Of course, during 
exceptional circumstances, bad things 
can and do happen. But even then, 
people can be extremely gregarious, and 
someone’s choice to treat you as a fellow 
human is influenced by many factors 
- as illustrated by the varied responses 
people show to fires, drownings, 
hurricanes and Nazi occupation. As 
such, this too strikes me as being an 
institutional-political issue. 

Although the book’s main argument 
moves very slowly, Bregman does 
eventually discuss private property 
as being at the root of things: “From 
the moment we began settling in one 
place and amassing private property, 
our group instinct was no longer so 
innocuous. Combined with scarcity and 
hierarchies, it became downright toxic” 
(p244). Sadly, once again he does not 
continue by discussing how hierarchies 
and violence are institutionalised and 
sold, but by bemoaning the - intended - 
outcomes: a “toxic” group instinct, and 
a willingness to use violence towards 
“others”. This even as he mentions 
how the same thinkers who we are 
taught to revere as kick-starting the 
“enlightenment” also turned racism into 
a “science” (p248). 

Bregman concludes this section 
of the book by suggesting that, from 
the enlightenment through to modern 
society, “institutions ... premised on 
pessimism” have been ‘mistakenly’ 
promoted as necessary (p249), thereby 
once again evading the central question 
- how promoting those views benefited 
those in power. He asks: 


Can we use our heads and harness 
rationality to design new institutions? 
Institutions that operate on a wholly 
different view of human nature? 
What if schools and businesses, cities 
and nations expect the best of people 
instead of presuming the worst? 


This is a red herring (and a professional/ 
managerial favourite). The true challenge 
is not designing new institutions - which 
mostly requires common sense, coupled 
with strong (ie, real) democratic controls 


- but in forcing those changes. 

Lastly, Bregman never asks what 
it means that these highly publicised 
stories all fell apart when someone 
bothered to look into the details - even 
as some were literally repeated for 
decades, and even though he is aware 
(and admits) that the promotion of those 
lies directly contributed to repression. 
The most blatant examples of this are 
found in his (class-blind) discussions of 
the Katrina aftermath (pp4-6) and the 
Kitty Genovese case (pp190-94). Nor 
does he ask, conversely, how stories 
that disrupt official narratives could 
so effectively be memory-holed (such 
as the 1914 Christmas celebration), 
similar to how school curricula still 
focus on when ‘leaders’ were so kind as 
to ‘grant’ certain rights, rather than how 
they were forced into this, after fighting 
those developments. Individuals acting 
alone, even when they manage to reform 
single (unthreatening) organisations, 
have no hope of disrupting a pattern this 
pervasive. 

To sum up, unless you are already 
aware of how and why these narratives 
are constantly reproduced - and of why 
certain events are consistently spun the 
way they are, while others are ignored 
- you are likely to come away from this 
thinking that these narratives pervade the 
public sphere because of the actions and 
preferences of “news consumers’, when 
it is actually the other way round: we 
think that way because we are constantly 
presented with stories thus framed. 
(Michael Parenti’s analysis of the news 
and entertainment media, in /nventing 
reality and Make-believe media, may 
serve as an effective antidote.) 

All that said, my main reason for 
reviewing this book is not concern that 
the predictably circumscribed nature of 
his critique (and the many omissions) 
will lead readers astray. Rather, it 1s 
because it bothers me that the topics he 
touches on get so little attention from us, 
when we need to have the best answers 
on offer (beyond an anthropologically 
grounded view of humanity: actual 
egalitarianism, proposals for real rather 
than bourgeois democracy, with a strong 
emancipatory focus, etc); and because 
there obviously is interest in books like 
this, judging by the great appeal of his 
work, especially among the educated. 
Now, of course, in some the enthusiasm 
will only be skin-deep. Nevertheless, 
there is a propaganda war to be won, and 
we hardly seem to be fighting it. 

Furthermore, the choice of topics and 
mode of presentation may also serve as 
inspiration. To list a few that I had no 
room to discuss: 

@ the limited room for experimentation/ 
play and autonomy (in and outside 
school); 

@ fostering extrinsic reward sensitivity 
(pay, status, grades, teacher approval) 
rather than intrinsic motivation; 


@ the ties between bullying and 
authoritarian structures _— (schools, 
prisons); 


@ restorative and reintegration-focused 
incarceration; 
@® human violence 
cooperative tendencies; 
@ democratisation experiments (and 
their limits); 
@managerialism and_ the 
emphasis on accountability. 
All of these are topics that (can be 
made to) resonate. And it is up to us to 
explain how they relate to capitalism 
and life in liberal ‘democracies’. 
While we keep ceding these topics 
to authors like Bregman, with 
their (mostly) liberal analyses and 
solutions, people will keep running 
into the same problems - fighting 
symptoms and single issues, without 
understanding their root causes @ 
Foppe de Haan 
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CENTENARY 


‘A Labour Party with a communist mind’ 


o doubt the lunch break that 
Ni followed the presentations 

for and against the CPGB 
application to affiliate to the Labour 
Party - moved respectively by 
JH Hodgson and William Paul - 
saw some intense and passionate 
informal exchanges among the 
delegates to the 1920 Communist 
Unity Convention! (later known as 
the CPGB’s Ist Congress). 

When the meeting reconvened, 

it dealt first with some questions of 
procedure - specifically, the sensible 
proposal from the chair, Arthur 
MacManus, to throw this important 
matter open for a general discussion 


to definitely establish whether 
the Convention was in favour of 
affiliation of any sort. 

Once that had been nailed down, 
amendments would be taken to settle 
the details. Comrade MacManus 
underlined that, as it was vital that 
“every delegate should feel that 
the subject had been thoroughly 
debated”, he would rule that there 
would be 23 speakers: nine for 
affiliation and 14 against. In other 
words, the minority were not silenced, 
but given extra time. Not something 
seen much on the left today. 

The official report shows that 
those opposing affiliation - some of 


For and against affiliation 


T Barber (Southwark British Socialist 
Party): He and other members of the 
Southwark BSP, as it was then, stood as 
Labour candidates at the last borough 
council elections. They got in and were 
by that time disgusted absolutely by the 
policy and actions of the Labour Party. 
Tom Bell: The first essential to rally 
together all the elements in the country 
in favour of communism was to make it 
clear that we have no associations with 
and did not stand for the same policy 
as the Labour Party ... we wanted a 
Communist Party clear and distinct 
from any association with reformism or 
the Labour Party. 

CL Gibbons (Ferndale Socialist Society) 
opposed affiliation to the Labour Party, 
saying ... he would give his own 
experience in his own locality. There 
the Labour Party was in power: it 
was not fighting for power, but had a 
big majority on the district council. It 
was discrediting itself every day; and 
if it was a communist district council 
it would discredit itself even more. 
What was happening? Every section 
of the working class at Rhondda, after 
working for the municipality, had been 
on strike against it during the last 12 
months. That fact had done more to 
discredit the Labour Party in the eyes of 
the workers of Rhondda than anything 
we could do either inside or outside. 

Even people who were not 
communists were saying there was 
nothing in the Labour control of 
municipalities. Were delegates to 
go back and say to such people, 
‘Having reached this point by your 
own observation, now try and believe 
there is something in it’? It could 
not be done; they dare not. In his 
own lodge there were three district 
councillors, two members of the Board 
of Guardians and two justices of the 
peace. One had resigned, because 
he refused to carry out his mandate: 
another had refused to carry out his 
mandate, but had remained in office ... 
Communists in the Rhondda had been 
telling the people all along, ‘If you go 
in and get control of the municipal 
and parliamentary machinery, nothing 
will come of it, except that you will 
discredit your own case’, and he and 
other delegates from that district dare 
not go back and tell the people there to 
go into the Labour Party. 

He asked the delegates to look at 
the question from that point of view: 
not what it would entail in a general 
sense, but what it would entail upon 
them tomorrow. They would go back 
and have to take part in the whole of 
the Labour Party action if we became 
affiliated to that party. The Labour Party 
might perform the miracle of accepting 
communist candidates, but it would not 
accept all communist candidates, and 
they would be pledged to support every 
candidate put forward by the Labour 
Party. If they did not, they would he 
kicked outside that party; if they did, 
they ought to be kicked outside the 
Communist Party. 

FL Kerran (BSP, Central London) said 
he thought the last speaker had given 


whom spoke from bitter personal 
experience - maintained that the 
Labour Party was thoroughly 
corrupt. The fledgling Communist 
Party must not be tainted via 
association - workers would never 
understand the “subtle” reasons 
advanced for affiliation. The final 
outcome was never much in doubt. 
Nevertheless, when it came to it, 
there was a slim 100-85 majority for 
affiliation. (By prior agreement, all 
delegates were bound by majority 
decisions.) 

A Provisional Executive 
Committee was formed by adding 
six new comrades to the Joint 





Exposing Labour’s traitors: in 1921 Jimmy Thomas MP, leader of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, successfully sued The Communist for 
libel. He betrayed the locked out miners by withdrawing NUR support. 


really the best towards guiding us to 
the right conclusion: he had given an 
excellent description of what was going 
to be the future of the political Labour 
Party in this country. He had described 
to us what had happened in Rhondda. 
He had told us that the Labour Party 
there had actually got the majority and 
had failed in their local council, and 
that the Labour council had become 
thoroughly discredited. 

What was going to be the result of 
that? When the workers found out that 
the Labour Party was no damned good 
to them, they would then overthrow the 
Labour Party. But it was our business 
first of all to help the Labour Party 
get into office, and then, when they 
had got into office, our first act was to 
kick them out. When all was said and 
done, we were really wasting our time 
in discussing this subject. We were 
discussing tactics, but what have we to 
do with tactics? In so far as we were 
concerned, we were a few individuals 
trying to form a general staff without 
an army. 

Our work in the future was to go 
on educating enough people to agree 
with us. When we have enough of the 
men behind us, we would consider 
tactics. Comrade Paul said that the 
revolution was coming soon. He 
(Kerran) sincerely hoped it was not; if 
we were going to be the people to guide 
the revolution in the strength we were 
today, it was a very bad lookout for us. 
George Deer of the British Socialist 
Party in  Rawtenstall supported 
affiliation. In reply to those who 
suggested that the communists would 
be swept aside by the working class 
if it affiliated to the Labour Party, he 
wanted to stay inside - the BSP was an 
affiliate. 

He wanted to suggest to the 
convention that the only possible chance 
we had of showing the workers that 
our viewpoint was different from that 
of the Labour Party was by remaining 
inside and fighting them on their own 
battleground. Mr Jas Sexton’ had 


made this comment at Scarborough a 
few weeks ago: “Here is the BSP with 
10,000 alleged members, paying £50 a 
year affiliation fees. They monopolise 
the [Labour Party] conference, get five 
speakers on the first day, demand a 
bloody revolution and Jim Thomas’s 
head upon a charger, and then foist 
Malone upon us. What the hell do they 
want for 50 quid?” If there were any case 
for affiliation to the Labour Party, out of 
the mouth of Sexton we had that case. 

We knew our case and could state 
it, and he (the speaker) emphatically 
denied that there was any possibility 
of our being mistaken as being either 
of them or with them. When the cry 
was raised in Russia of ‘All power to 
the soviets’, what happened? Lenin 
wanted to get power out of the existing 
organisations, and his fight was with 
the reactionists who were inside those 
organisations. Our fight was with 
the same kind of people here, and to 
leave the workers to be gulled with the 
claptrap of Clynes or the tomfoolery of 
Thomas was simply playing into their 
hands ... 

If we wanted to give the reactionists 
joy we should leave them. After we had 
gone they would say, “Thank god we 
have got rid of that element. Now we 
can have quiet, peaceable and happy 
times.’ Another point was that if we 
left the Labour Party there was great 
danger of people who did not take 
our viewpoint posing as the left wing 
within the Labour Party. It had only 
been our attitude at Scarborough that 
had unmasked the MacDonalds, Hills 
and the rest who were posing as the left 
wing. It would interest those present to 
know that, while they accepted John 
Hill as vice-president of the Hands Off 
Russia Committee, and agreed with him 
over industrial action so far as Russia 
was concerned, in negotiations on the 
standing orders of the Labour Party 
conference no man had tried to sabotage 
us more than he. We had to remain with 
these people in order to fight them. 

.. The millions of votes cast for 


Provisional Committee: Fred Shaw, 
Bob Stewart, Dr DB Montefiore, 
CL Malone, George Deer and 
William Mellor. The convention 
also adopted tentative proposals 
outlining the transformation 
into the Communist Party - a 
document prepared by the old 
joint Provisional Committee. 
This concretised the agreement 
of the meeting to draw up a draft 
constitution and rules, and the 
merger of all the participating 
organisations and groups into 
the Communist Party of Great 
Britain @ 

William Sarsfield 


the Labour Party at the last general 
election were votes given mainly by 
people who were dissatisfied, but did 
not quite know what they wanted. 
These were the people we had to show 
the way to: if we could not win them 
we could not win anyone. We should 
retain our communist identity inside 
the Labour Party ... until such time 
as the Labour Party became a Labour 
Party with a communist mind - and 
this could be done, for what we said 
today our Labour leaders would have 
to say tomorrow - and inscribed on the 
Labour Party banner the sickle and the 
hammer of the communist movement. 
W Mellor asked those delegates who 
had not come with mandates that 
could not be broken again to look 
at this question without any heat, to 
look at it from the point of view of 
expediency. We were not a collection 
of Machiavellis. We were a collection 
of people who disliked the Labour 
Party, and had very grave doubts as to 
whether modern trade unionism was 
the thing we were particularly keen 
upon. But we were inside the capitalist 
system, inside every manifestation 
of that system, and one of those 
manifestations was parliament. The 
Labour Party - meaning thereby 
not the parliamentary Labour Party, 
but the federation of trade unions, 
socialist societies, local Labour Parties 
and cooperative societies - was a 
manifestation of the desire of the 
working class to take advantage of the 
parliamentary system. 

It was a collection of the various 
aspects of the labour movement on its 
industrial or consuming side, coming 
together to express in a political way 
certain desires and aspirations. The 
desires and aspirations of the present 
labour movement were something of 
which he had nothing to say; they were 
miles behind the things that we were 
aiming at, but they were the things for 
which the people of this country were 
asking. 

We had to recognise that the 
revolution would not come, unless we 
could get assent - not to our principles, 
but to our tactics - from the organised 
workers; that to be successful in our 
efforts to change society we must 
be in strategic positions ... if we as a 
Communist Party, beginning our career, 
cut ourselves off from the political 
expression of the labour movement of 
this country, without having examined 
whether the time had arrived to do so, 
we should rue the step ... our job was to 
see that any strategic position that was 
going was ours and that we were on the 
spot to get hold of it ... We must use 
every instrument there is ... we could 
not afford at the very beginning and 
creation of a revolutionary party in this 
country to lose the chance of taking 
advantage of every machine that the 
labour movement had created @ 


1. See Weekly Worker May 21 and 28. 
2. A leading dockers’ union official and 
Independent Labour Party member. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Too smug to fall 
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The survival of Dominic Cummings is typical of the elite’s insulation from the pandemic, argues Paul Demarty 


conclusion that Boris Johnson’s 

failure to sack Dominic Cummings 1s 
a catastrophic misjudgement. 

MPs report email inboxes flooded 
with angry missives from constituents. 
An Opinium poll in The Observer reports 
that over 80% of the population believes 
that Cummings broke the lockdown 
rules, while over two thirds think he 
should resign or be sacked. It is little 
wonder. Johnson’s truculent defence of 
his Svengali was conducted in vague, 
dishonest terms - reference was made to 
‘untrue’ media reports, without anything 
in the way of an indication as to which 
allegations were untrue. 

That, however, was rendered moot 
by Cummings’s bizarre ‘Je ne regrette 
rien’ show in the rose garden, in which 
he admitted everything, including his 
260-mile drive to visit his family, but 
denied he had done anything wrong. 
In truth, some of his excuses were so 
threadbare that they seemed almost to 
amount to satirical performance art. For 
a more arrogant showing in the face of 
political scandal, one would have to 
look to Donald Trump. 

The initial assessment by Johnson 
and co - no doubt with a little nudging 
in the right direction from Cummings 
himself - seems to have been that 
this was merely going to be a little 
flap inside the Westminster bubble, 
with the provenance of the story - in 
the Labour-supporting Guardian and 
Mirror - offering an easy way out. That 
was clearly a misjudgement and, though 
the rightwing press initially stood back 
from criticism, the Daily Mail’s patience 
had run out. On May 25, it did one of its 
bloodthirsty front-page editorials - “what 
planet are they on?” asked the headline: 
no longer did the affair fit the ‘liberal 
media troublemaking’ stereotype. 

The view of several Guardian and 
Observer op-ed writers that this could 
be a ‘new black Wednesday’ (that is, a 
truly fatal turning point, from which the 
government cannot recover) is almost 
certainly exaggerated, but still, in the 
short term, this fiasco is enormously 
damaging. At the outset of this crisis, the 
Tories enjoyed poll leads of up to 26% 
over Labour, but the Opinium poll had 
that down to 4%. For the first time since 
the pandemic crisis began, Johnson’s 
approval ratings are net-negative. He 
has plenty of time to repair the damage, 
of course, but plenty of damage to repair. 

And the real damage is not to the 
Tories’ electoral prospects - one can 
hardly shed a tear over that - but to 
Britain’s pandemic response. The 
context will be familiar to readers - 
among countries for which reasonable 
data are available, Britain is having a 
spectacularly bad pandemic. Serious 
lockdown measures are _ repeatedly 
sabotaged by dysfunction between those 
in power who think it might actually 
be a good idea to listen to proper 
scientists, and those (probably including 
Cummings) who prioritise a return to 
‘normality’. The result 1s that we have 
a confusing set of lockdown guidelines 
that are barely enforced at all, and thus 
a reproduction rate perilously close to 1 
even before measures were relaxed on 


I. is rather difficult to avoid the 
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He is hated with a passion by thwarted remainers 


June 1. The promised ‘world-beating’ 
track-and-trace system, according to 
some whistleblowers, is a Potemkin 
village - world-beating only in its 
complacency.’ 

With confidence in official advice 
already in free-fall, a scandal like the 
Cummings road trip can only increase 
cynicism, and add to the general chaos of 
the government’s response. It also ruled 
out any possibility of retreat from easing 
the lockdown, in spite of widespread 
alarm among scientists, since Johnson 
now desperately needed some ‘good 
news’. In the end, that all means more 
avoidable deaths. 


Resentment 


At this point, it is probably safe to say 
that Cummings has survived this one, 
if only because the damage is done; the 
question for Johnson is merely whether 
he capitulates, having already burned the 
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public trust that was at stake. He does not 
have any reason to do so. Why should he 
have stood by his man, though? 

It is difficult to tell. On the face of 
it, special advisors (‘spads’) of this 
sort have served to tilt government 
in this country in a more ‘executive’, 
presidential direction, insulating the 
prime minister and senior cabinet 
colleagues from the general riff-raff 
of parliament. Tony Blair made a 
point of running things in this way, 
but also bureaucratically packing the 
Parliamentary Labour Party with his 
creatures. Within the new, ‘populist’ 
rightism of the likes of Boris Johnson, 
there is an additional Bonapartist 
frisson: one needs a Cummings - that 
is, a soi-disant ‘disruptor’ - to complete 
the picture of a stunning victory over 
the Westminster bubble, on behalf of 
‘ordinary’ people. 

Cummings’ aura of success in this 
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connection begins with Brexit. He was 
in charge of the day-to-day runnings of 
the official Vote Leave campaign, and 
ran it so unscrupulously and tyrannically 
that the staffers nicknamed him Colonel 
Kurtz. When Johnson’s campaign to 
defenestrate Theresa May picked up 
steam, Cummings’ open contempt for 
parliament made him a perfect choice of 
spad - he and Johnson were aligned on 
the need for a strategy of tension, and - 
like Brexit - it all came off wonderfully 
with Johnson’s crushing general election 
victory last year. 

Such types, however, are given 
to clay-footedness. It is one thing to 
win the war; another to win the peace. 
The Johnson-Cummings school of 
Bonapartism must necessarily build up 
resentment among those shut out of the 
charmed circle and subject to disloyal 
briefings and the like. Cummings makes 
a point of not joining the Conservative 
Party; his loyalty is to number 10, not to 
the Tories at large, or even very much to 
conservatism as an ideological complex. 
He therefore feels no accountability to 
Tory MPs, and tends - in his limitless 
self-regard - to view them as obstacles. 

Though popular outcry was no doubt 
a major factor in the decision by scores 
of Tory MPs to criticise Cummings - 
especially when weighed against the 
slender majorities enjoyed by many 
- we must not rule out vengeance as a 
secondary motive. Illuminating, in this 
connection, is a follow-up story in The 
Guardian, which reports that Cummings 
is named in an unfair dismissal case 
brought by then-chancellor Sajid Javid’s 
spokeswoman, Sonia Khan. Cummings 
is alleged to have arranged for Khan to 
be frogmarched from Downing Street 
by armed police, because he believed she 
had been in contact with people close to 
Javid’s predecessor, Philip ‘Spreadsheet’ 
Hammond. Javid was reported to be 
furious at this, which he considered an 
insult. (The occasion for rehearsing these 
events, which took place in September, 1s 
the failure of government lawyers to keep 
Cummings’s name out of things.)” If Javid 
could fall victim to such meddlesome 
trickery, then there are likely many other 
Tory MPs itching for payback. 

Cummings, then, is probably 
experiencing a teachable moment. If 
you are a backstabbing bastard, and you 
build an anti-heroic public image on 
exactly that basis, a dramatic reversal 
from anti-hero to villain - what, in the 
world of professional wrestling, is called 
a ‘heel turn’ - is always a danger. In 
the current situation, the danger is very 


To 


acute. The phenomenon of ‘Covid cops’ 
- curtain-twitchers denouncing those 
congregating in public places and what 
have you - does no real harm, because 
the ‘cops’ all blame different people, 
whoever they happen to come across 
flouting the rules. The result is a sort of 
ambient frustration at human caprice. 
Someone like Cummings obviously 
flouting the rules turns all the ‘cops’ in 
one direction - and many millions more 
besides. A scapegoat is born. 

Though this 1s no doubt unpleasant 
for Cummings (poor thing!) and 
Johnson, there are some respects in 
which the establishment as a whole 
benefits. The scapegoat stands in for the 
sins of the ‘community’ - in this case the 
gross immorality of a society in which 
the powerful are minimally exposed to 
the ill effects of the Covid-19 pandemic. 

Cummings deflects anger from the 
many other elite individuals who have 
had a relatively pleasant convalescence 
- from Charles Windsor, — safely 
recuperating in Balmoral (fleeing to 
the far north conveniently moments 
before lockdown was announced ... ), 
to Johnson himself; who had a bed 
kept aside for him in St Thomas’s 
hospital ‘just im case’, and then 
cheerfully withdrew to Chequers. But 
those individuals are themselves mere 
examples of wider problems. We know 
that the poor are more likely to die than 
the rich, proletarians than capitalists, 
the oppressed than the oppressor. We 
suspect that this divergence is even 
more marked when we consider ‘excess 
deaths’ rather than deaths directly 
resulting from infection, since it is the 
aforementioned categories of people 
who face financial ruin, homelessness, 
despair and so on. 

So long as the story remains one of 
Cummings, Johnson and their shared 
contemptible hypocrisy, the Daily Mail 
can take the high road. Though they 
really are hypocrites, and shall hopefully 
be remembered as such, we do not pine 
instead for a bourgeois government of 
greater apparent moral probity. Britain 
is merely the degenerate case of a global 
problem: capitalism makes pandemics 
worse @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. theguardian.com/commentisfree/2020/may/30/ 
boris-johnsons-test-and-tracing-system-britain- 
lockdown. 

2. theguardian.com/politics/2020/jun/01/ 
government-fails-to-distance-dominic-cummings- 
from-sex-discrimination-case-boris-johnson. 
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